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HE bill authorizing the President to 
expend $50,000,000, or any part 
thereof, in his discretion, for Na- 

tional defense, of which we spoke last week, 
was promptly and without dissent passed by 
both Houses of Congress, was signed by the 
President, and has become law. In_ the 
speeches made in Congress while the bill was 
being considered, and in the comments made 
by the press of the country, it was universally 
agreed that this is essentially a peace rather 
thana war measure. To be well prepared for 
any possible emergency is the best way to in- 
sure the calm and reasonable consideration of 
fair propositions for the maintenance of honor 
and justice without resort to war. The same 
thing may truly be said of the continued 
activity in the army and navy—the reorgani- 
zation of military departments, the purchase 
of war material, the equipping of ships, the 
enlisting of men, the increased estimates in 
the naval bill, the forming of the two new regi- 
ments of artillery which the army officials 
have long demanded as a necessity for coast 
defense, and the reported purchase of two 
Brazilian war-ships now nearly completed 
in Great Britain. In a thoroughly gratifying 
way, Congress and the country have shown 
during the past week their absolute confi- 
dence in the good judgment, patriotism, and 
firmness of the President. The Court of 
Inquiry in the Maine disaster is continuing 
its sessions in Havana, and a report is not 
expected for a week ormore. The Washing- 
ton authorities state positively that they have 
received no information as to what that report 
will be. It is true, however, that during the 
week the belief has gained ground among the 
people that the report will indicate that the 
disaster was the result of design and not of 
accident. This belief is shared by the more 


sober-minded papers as well as by the sen- 
Sational journals; it seems to be founded 
chiefly on the assertion of Havana correspond- 
ents that plates of the Maine’s bottom have 
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been found on top of the wreck—a thing, if 
true, difficult or impossible to explain on the 
theory of accident. Captain Peral, of the 
Spanish Board of Inquiry, has made public 
the statement that, in his belief, the disaster 
could not have been caused by a torpedo: 
first, because a torpedo would have madea 
deep hole in the mud; second, because it 
would have thrown a column of water into 
the air, or at least have produced a great 
wave; third, because it would have killed the 
fishes in the harbor. To this the corre- 
spondents reply : first, that there was in fact a 
hole made in the mud ; second, that with some 
sea-mines, and under the conditions, there 
need have been no column of water or great 
wave; third, that there are no fishes in the 
harbor to be killed. We give these arguments 
pro and con for what they are worth. In truth, 
there is so far nothing but inference pre- 
sented; we must perforce wait to know the 
essential facts for the report of our Court of 
Inquiry. When this is made, it will be ac- 
cepted by the country as conclusive. It is 
well to remember, also, that if the report 
should declare that the destruction of the 
Maine was a crime and not an accident, there 
still will remain the important question, How, 
by whom, and with what design was the crime 
committed ? 


@ 


Nothing of great importance has been 
revealed during the week about the negotia- 
tions undoubtedly going on between the 
United States and Spain looking to a conclu- 
sion of the almost unendurable condition of 
things in Cuba. Various propositions have 
been tentatively discussed here, most of them 
based on a proposition that this country should 
guarantee Cuban bonds to such an amount 
that Cuba could undertake to carry on a real 
autonomy, that Spain should consent to gen- 
uine Cuban self-government, with the nominal 
sovereignty of Spain, and that this country 
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should guarantee and enforce such a govern. 
ment. It is stated that earnest: efforts are 
being made to bring about a truce between the 
insurgents and the Spanish army while some 
such plan can be considered. The present 
scheme of autonomy becomes more and more 
farcical as time goes on, and the election 
held under it will have little interest for the 
real friends of Cuba. The insurgents con- 
tinue to refuse absolutely to put trust in any 
unguaranteed promises made by Spain. 


There is reason to believe that our Govern- 
ment has been sounding the various Govern- 
ments of Europe with regard to their attitude 
in case of a war between this country and 
Spain, and thatin all cases save one the replies 
were very satisfactory. Austria is reported 
to have replied in a tone which, if not posi- 
tively unfriendly, was distinctly chilling. The 
inspired press of Germany has said frankly 
during the past week that the friendship of 
the United States and its trade are of much 
greater importance to the Germans than, the 
friendship and trade of Spain. The most 
significant expression of sentiment, however, 
and far the most important, has come from 
England. How far the reports of a proposed 
joint action between the two countries in case 
an attempt is made to close neutral ports in 
China are to be trusted it is impossible to 
state without more definite knowledge than 
has been given to the public; that an attempt 
has been made to secure some understanding 
with our Government in this matter there is 
good reason to believe. What is clear is the 
practical unanimity of feeling in England 
with regard to the strength and justice of 
the American position in the differences with 
Spain. Never before in the history of the 
two countries has there been such outspoken 
approval of American policy; never before 
such warm expression of Anglo-Saxon fel- 
lowship. The sobriety of spirit and quiet de- 
termination, first to be in the right and next 
to support the right at any cost, which have 
been shown by the President, Congress, and 
the people of the country during the past few 
weeks have won the English heart, and if a 
struggle between the United States and Spain 
comes we shall have something more than the 
moral support of England if we desire it. A 
formal alliance between the two countries is 
not probable, nor, indeed, is it desirable under 
present circumstances, but that blood is thicker 
than water is illustrated anew by the uncon- 
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scious gravitation of the two countries toward 
each other in times of danger. The historical 
and race kinship of the two peoples is evi- 
dently becoming more distinct in the national 
consciousness of both countries, and is likely 
to constitute one of the great factors in the 
international problems of the future. 


@ 


War is not infrequently justifiable, but we 
too frequently lose sight of what it exacts. 
This has been well brought out by the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York 
“Evening Post.” As our contribution to- 
wards a war which was fought before a 
majority of our present taxpayers-were born 
or had attained responsible age, we are now 
paying about $183,000,000 interest in a single 
year. In 1860 our National debt stood at 
less than sixty-five millions. By 1866 it had 
risen to over two billion seven hundred 
millions in consequence of the Civil War 
and its “economic aftermath.” By heroic 
effort and many sacrifices, says the “ Post,” 
we have succeeded in cutting down the prin- 
cipal of the debt to a little more than one 
billion eight hundred millions, and its annual 
interest charge to less than thirty-five millions ; 
hence the proportion of interest alone which 
may now be set down as an annual burden 
imposed by the Civil War is about thirty-threc 
millions. True, posterity will have the princi- 
pal to pay ; but the interest charge, added to 
the direct annual appropriations for these 
purposes, brings the grand total up to about 
$183,000,000. The Appropriation Acts in this 
department for the fiscal year 1898 provide 
for about a hundred and fifty millions, the 
chief item of course being the hundred and 
forty millions paid as pensions to veterans, 
their widows and children. Yet even this list 
is not complete, for it leaves out of account 
all permanent appropriations ; a number of 
petty annual appropriations which individually 
seem inconsiderable, but would swell the ag- 
gregate by some thousands ; and, finally, the 
proportional but inseparable shares of large 
general appropriations which some of the 
items included ought to have added to them. 
This last category includes the court costs, 
the legal fees, etc., involved in defending the 
Government against suits on war claims; 
the cost of housing several of the pension 
offices in Government buildings, all of which 
goes into the account of the Treasury Depart: 
ment as custodian of these buildings; and the 
like. But, as the “Post” adds, no statistics 
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can tell the whole story of war even on the 
side which reduces it all to dollars. and cents, 
There are not only the Southern States’ pen- 
sion list, the interest still paid on money ad- 
vanced to equip regiments, the State soldiers’ 
homes, etc., but also the increase of pauperism 
and insanity demanding relief from State 
treasuries and traceable to the losses and 
misery entailed by the Civil War. 


@ 


It will be remembered that, in opposition 
to the more humane policy of the present 
Captain-General of Cuba, General Weyler 
prohibited tillage and ordered the country 
folk to concentrate themselves in the towns. 
These reconcentrados, therefore, have enjoyed 
neither sowing nor reaping for several seasons. 
The result is widespread famine, which is 
rapidly becoming worse. Ina single province, 
that of Matanzas, says the Havana “ Diario,” 
there are nearly a hundred thousand persons 
without resources. The same authority adds 
that in all the provinces fully two hundred 
thousand facificos (non-combatants) have 
already died of hunger. President McKinley, 
recognizing the need of orderly and concerted 
effort in affording timely assistance, some 


weeks ago, as we at the time announced, ap- 
pointed a Central Cuban Relief Committee. 
of which Mr. Stephen E. Barton (a brother of 
Miss Clara Barton) is Chairman, and ex- 
Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn, Treasurer, with 
headquarters at Temple Court, New York 
City, where money and material should be 


sent. We hope that both will be plentifully 
forthcoming. Through the generosity of the 
Joint Traffic Association, the railways repre- 
sented in it (namely, the principal ones east 
of St. Louis and north of the Ohio River) 
transport, free of charge, all food, clothing, 
and medical supplies that may be contributed. 
Other railways and steamship companies have 
shown equal generosity. Full information as 
to routes and the right way of marking goods 
may be obtained from the Committee at the 
address above. Donors should write to the 
Committee before sending goods. Miss Clara 
Barton and Consui-General Lee at Havana 
have charge of the distribution. Miss Barton 
has a warehouse in satisfactory condition; 
she has reorganized the hospital and has 
established new ones. She is now devoting 
herself to the distribution of supplies. The 
Spanish Government facilitates the work by 
admitting into Cuba, free of duty, all articles 
otherwise liable to tax, when duly consigned 
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to the Consul-General. Who is there who 
will not second this generous effort to relieve 
multitudes of the Cuban peasantry? Though 
they have taken no part in the war, they are 
now suffering for the barest necessities of life. 


& 

Four weeks have now elapsed since the 
destruction of the Maine; the shrinkage in 
one department of business—railway and 
other stocks and bonds—since February 15 
is estimated at two hundred and fifty million 
dollars. It will be remembered that the 
Maine disaster occurred on the night of Feb- 
ruary 15. Comparative quotations of a few 
well-known stocks are as follows : 

Feb.15 Mar. 12 

Chicago, Burlington,and Quincy. 102 86 
Canada Southern 55 44 
Consolidated Gas 174 
Louisville and Nashville 45 
Manhattan 94 
Metropolitan Street Railway 135 
Michigan Central 99 
N. Y. Central 107 
Northern Pacific pf. 56 
Northwestern 


Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 

Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 

Western Union 

While railway earnings would be tempo- 
rarily increased in the event of war, by rea- 
son of the movement of men, munitions, and 
supplies from the interior to the coast, the 
above decline reflects the opinion of the ma- 
jority as to a general paralysis of commerce. 
Quotations for bonds are also much lower 
than a month ago, though, as is natural, the 
decline has been far less pronounced than in 
the stock market. Government bond quota- 
tions are as follows: 

Feb.15 Mar. 12 
113 110 
128% 121% 
5s, 1904 113% J11 
Last week saw a low record, not only for our 
own stocks and bonds, but also for Spanish 
and Cuban securities. Spanish four per 
cent. bonds declined to 52% on both London 
and Paris exchanges—a net loss of 2% per 
cent from Saturday’s sales. Cuban fives are 
now quoted at 290, and sixes at 350. The 
par value is 500. At Madrid foreign ex- 
change has risen in unprecedented degree, 
prices on Paris being at a 38 premium, and 
on London at 39, 


4s, 1907 
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The United States Supreme Court has 
rendered a decision declaring the Nebraska 
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statute regulating railroad freights to be un- 
constitutional. This statute fixed a maxi- 
mum sum which might be charged for freights 
within the State, and conferred on the Rail- 
road Commissioners of Nebraska power to 
reduce the rates whenever, to a majority of 
the number, it seemed just and reasonable so 
todo. The railroad claims that the reduc- 
tions made under this law were so great that 
each of the roads involved would have been 
compelled to do its business at a loss, and 
that thus the effect of the law was to de- 
prive the railroad companies of their property 
without compensation, in violation of the 
Constitution. The Court held that the facts 
sustained the contention of the railroad com- 
pany, that the maximum rate fixed by the 
statute was so low as to impose loss upon 
the railroad companies, and that the Legis- 
lature had no right, under the Constitution, to 
fix an unreasonable rate to be charged by 
railroads even within the State. In order to 
determine what a reasonable rate is, the 
Court laid down the following principle: 

We hold that the basis of all calculations as 
to reasonableness of rates to be charged bya 
corporation maintaining a highway under legis- 
lative sanction must be the fair value of the 
property being used by it for the convenience 
of the public. And in order to ascertain that 
value the original cost of construction, the 
amount expended in improvements, the amount 
and market value of its bonds and stock, the 
present as compared with the original cost of 
construction, the probable earning capacity of 
the property under any rates prescribed by statute, 
and the sum required to meet operating expenses, 
are all matters for consideration, and to be given 
such weight as may be just and right in the par- 
ticular case. 


@ 


Three important principles appear to us 


to be involved in this decision. First, that 
the Nation has a right to determine, through 
its properly constituted authorities, what are 
reasonable rates to be charged by a railroad. 
If it can forbid the people to impose an un- 
reasonably low rate, it can by a parity of 
reasoning forbid the railroad to charge an 
unreasonably high rate. This latter question 
is not, indeed, directly involved in the case, 
but itis certainly indirectly involved. Indeed, 
the Court expressly declares that, while the 
State “cannot justify unreasonably low rates 
for domestic transportation upon the ground 
that the carrier is earning large profits on its 
inter-State business,” neither can “ the carrier 
justify unreasonably high rates on domestic 
business upon the ground that only in that 
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way can it meet losses on inter-State busi- 
ness.” The right of the public to regard 
railroads as National highways and to deter- 
mine what rates may be charged upon them 
is implicitly, if not explicitly, affirmed by this 
decision. Secondly, it is also affirmed that 
this right is vested in and to be exercised by 
the courts; that whatever authority over 
railroad rateS is attempied by either State or 
National legislation is subject to review by 
the courts; and that the lattcr will protect 
the railroads from palpably unjust and in- 
equitable regulations. The Court does indeed 
say that the question of rates “could be more 
easily determined by a commission composed 
of persons whose special skill. observation, 
and experience qualify them” for the task; 
but it aiso affirms that the Court cannot 
shrink from the duty of determining whether 
the rates of the railroad have been invaded 
or disregarded by the Legislature, difficult as 
the question may be to determine. It appears 
to us that, under the Constitution, there can be 
very little doubt that this duty is laid upon 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that it is the final tribunal, and that it cannot 
shrink from the task under the present con- 
ditions. Whether those conditions ought to 
be changed, whether we are not laying upon 
the judiciary generally, and upon the Supreme 
Court of the United States especially. more 
complicated burdens than our tribunals are 
competent to bear, whether we are not repos- 
ing in them a greater authority than a free 
people should repose in any one department 
of its government, are other questions, and 
are worthy of serious consideration. In Eng- 
land no court can ever set aside the decision 
of Parliament. The judicial and the legisla- 
tive bodies are co-ordinate authorities, each 
supreme in its own sphere. That is not the 
American plan. Whether it ought not to be 
the American plan is a question which may 
be raised in the near future; and how it will 
be decided will depend, in our judgment, not 
a little upon the way in which the courts ex- 
ercise the authority which they are now, under 
our Constitution, rightly assuming. 
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The third principle is that, in determining 
the value of rai'road properties, “the orig- 
inal cost of construction, the amount ex- 
pended in improvements, the amount and mar- 
ket value of its bonds and stuck, .. . the 
probable earning capacity of the property 
under any rates prescribed by the statute, 











and the sum required to meet operating ex- 
penses, are all matters for consideration.” 
With the fullest respect for the Supreme 
Court, we doubt whether this furnishes a just 
standard. It seems to us to be far too compli- 
cated to be practicable in execution. Itseems 
to us also that in many cases it would be an 
unjust standard. The value of the bonds and 
stock of a railroad depends upon its dividends, 
and these, again, upon the amount which it 
charges and receives from the public for the 
service rendered. Thus, if the Supreme 
Court is right, the railroad would only have 
to show that it must charge a certain sum in 
order to keep up its dividends on its watered, 
or otherwise overvalued, stock and bonds, 
to secure the judgment of the Court that this 
was a “reasonable rate.” Property is worth 
in the world only what it will cost to dupli- 
cate that property, and rates are not unrea- 
sonably low which pay a fair interest on what 
it would cost to duplicate the railroad line. 
This is the simple and, as it seems to us, the 
only practicable and the only really just 
standard of measurement. 


& 

Our readers will remember the terrible 
tragedy at Lattimer, Pa., last summer, in 
which nineteen men were killed and _ thirty- 
eight wounded by shots fired by a posse 
gathered by the Sheriff of the county for the 
purpose of pretecting property from supposed 
threatened assault by a mob of striking 
miners. The miners claimed that they were 
entirely peaceable, were walking in the high- 
way where they had a right to walk, and had 
committed no violations of law and intended 
to commit none. It must be said, as indicat- 
ing the improbability of this story, that some 
of the striking miners have since assaulted 
and beaten a witness because he testified for 
the defense, and have boycotted a juror be- 
cause he joined in the verdict for the defense. 
On behalf of the Sheriff and the deputies it 
was claimed that no shooting took place until 
after the Sheriff had ordered the mob to dis- 
perse, nor until the shooting was necessary 
for self-protection. The story of the Sheriff 
as told upon the trial is as follows: 

I met the strikers about fifty yards from the 
deputies, and asked them where they were going. 
“To stop the Lattimer breaker,” a lot of them 
cried. I told them they must not go, and tried 
to read. my proclamation to them, but they 
crowded around me, swearing at me and hustling 
me to one side. One man tried to grab me, and 
I then attempted to get hold of him, but the 
crowd jumped on me and pounded me about the 
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body. I dropped my paper and pulled my re- 
volver. One of the men tried to snatch the 


revolver from me, but failed. Then he struck 
me an awful blowin the face and knocked me 
to my knees. I tried to shoot him, but my re- 
volver would not explode. Then the shooting 
began. It lasted about half a minute. In the 
crowd I saw three men armed with revolvers and 
one with a knife. The latter made a stab at me, 
but missed. ‘Two men were shot just behind me 
to the left. I was in the direct line of fire. 
The Sheriff and his deputies were under in- 
dictment for the murder of a single man, but 
as it was impossible to show by whom that 
man had been shot, it was necessary to con- 
vict the whole posse of murder, on the theory 
that the entire shooting was unlawful, and 
therefore criminal. Under these circum- 
stances no other result than acquittal could 
have been expected, and it is said that the 
verdict was rendered on the first ballot and 
that the jury would have been prepared to 
render thcir verdict without leaving their 
seats. 
® 

The principles laid down by the Judge in 
his charge are fundamental and elementary ; 
they are those which have often been edito- 
rially announced by The Outlook and re- 
ported by itfrom others. The Judge declared 
that there is no law to prevent laboring men 
from stopping their work or from combining 
together to refuse employment for the pur- 
pose of securing a satisfactory adjustment 
between themselves and their employers; but 
they have no right to compel others to join 
them in such a strike, either by actual phys- 
ical force or by overawing and frightening 
them ; that the Sheriff_was within his rights 
in ordering the crowd to disperse, and that if 
it was his right to order the crowd to disperse, 
then it was the duty of the crowd to obey the 
command, and the duty of the Sheriff to en- 
force it. “If,” said he to the jury, “you are 
satisfied, gentlemen, from the evidence that 
the purpose of the Sheriff and of the posse 
was to preserve order and prevent riot, then 
it would follow that their intent and object 
was not a criminal or unlawful one, and the 
rule of the law which makes the act of one 
the act of all has no application to the facts 
of this case.” The Springfield “ Republican ” 
well says that “no impartial jury would under 
such circumstances have brought in a verdict 
of guilty.” It also very wisely adds that it 
is a serious question whether the tragedy 
might not have been avoided. It says: 


It is not clear that the miners should have 
been prevented from marching on the highway ; 


702 
it is not clear that they should have been denied 
the opportunity to show themselves within sight 
of the miners at work; it is not clear that the 
deputies should have fired as soon as they did. 

We take occasion to repeat with emphasis 
the suggestion made by the London “ Spec- 
tator” last fall, and reported and indorsed 
by us at that time, that there should be a 
State constabulary which might be called 
into service at any time of great crisis, so 
that in case of a labor riot the lives and prop- 
erty of peaceable citizens might not be left 
dependent upon an inexperienced force, liable, 
-on the one hand, to be influenced by their sym- 
pathies with the rioters, and, on the other, to 
resort to the use of firearms when other 
methods in the hands of experienced men 
‘might prove equally useful. Before a body 
‘of New York police armed simply with locust- 
clubs the mob at Lattimer would have fled. 
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For the time at least, the proposition to give 
over toa private company partial control of the 
Philadelphia water-works has been defeated. 
Even before the measure providing for the 
objectionable fifty-year contract with the 
Schuylkill Valley Water Company left the 
Select Council, one of its supporters yielded 
to the pressure of public opinion and turned 
against it, while in the Common Council the 
opponents of the contract soon showed them- 
selves strong enough to secure the adoption 
of amendments in the public interests. Some 
of these amendments made the contract worth 
several million dollars less to the private 
company, and the ardor of its supporters was 
proportionately diminished. Nevertheless, a 
majority was still in favor of the contract 
until, on Thursday of last week, the vague 
charges of bribery brought against the water 
company were made definite by the statement 
of a Councilman that he had been offered 
$5,000 for his vote, and had been told that 
“every vote that was going for this bill was 
getting from $1,000 to $5,000.” The Coun- 
cilman making this statement demanded an 
investigation, which could not be refused, 
and, under the pressure of public opprobrium, 
the consideration of the water company’s 
measure was indefinitely postponed. The 
Philadelphia “Public Ledger” says that 
the general charge of bribery was everywhere 
believed to be true, inasmuch as “no sane 
man” believed that an ordinance calculated 
to yield $50,000,000 to private speculators 
could have secured a.majority upon its 
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merits. Whether or not the truth of the 
charge shall be proven, it is certainly high 
time that the right of Councilmen to vote 
away the property of their constituents shall 
be curtailed by provision for a referendum. 
If the minority could secure the reference of 
such measures to the public itself, few propo- 
sitions like the present one would ever be 
presented, and the mere suspicion of corrup- 
tion would be almost fatal. 


@ 


Governor Pingree, of Michigan, has called 
the Legislature of that State to meet next 
week in special session. This call is the 
outcome of the refusal of the Legislature at 
its regular session to pass the bills recom- 
mended by the Governor to equalize taxation 
between the corporations and the individual 
owners of real estate. These measures have 
been indorsed by the farmers all over the 
State regardless of party, and have a wide 
popularity in the cities, especially among the 
small property-owners. After citing the con- 
stitutional provisions for equality in taxation, 
the call says: 

In violation of the spirit if not the letter of 

these provisions of the Constitution, laws have 
been passed from time to time by which railroad 
companies, express companies, telegraph and 
telephone companies, now owning, according to 
their sworn returns, at least one-third of the 
property of this State, are requiréd to pay only 
about one-twenty-sixth of the taxes levied for 
State, county, and municipal purposes, leaving 
their just proportion of public expenses to fall 
upon the farmers, laborers, and manufacturers 
and other property-owners of the State. 
The Governor’s statement cf the relative 
amount of property owned by the corporations 
named is hardly an accurate one. What he 
probably means is that the value of their 
property is “at least one-third” of the value 
of real estate, which now pays about eighty 
per cent. of the State taxes, while these cor- 
porations pay scarcely four per cent. 
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The reason why Michigan railroads have 
paid relatively so little is that a State law 
passed a good many years ago taxed them a 
certain percentage of their gross earnings, and 
the great body of the people did not realize 
that this percentage of gross earnings was a 
relatively insignificant percentage on the sell- 
ing value of the property. Inasmuch as the 
neighboring State of Indiana, which taxes 
the railroads on their selling value, secures 
from them nearly twenty per cent. of the 
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State revenues, as against less than four per 
cent. in Michigan, it is not singular that 
popular discontent in Michigan has become 
acute. The Indiana system is to assess 
against the railroads the total value of all 
their property within the borders of the 
commonwealth, no matter where the owners 
may reside. Ifa railroad lies two-thirds in 
Ohio and one-third in Indiana, it assumes that 
Indiana should receive the tax on one-third of 
its total value. In short, it applies to railroad 
property the same rules as are applied to the 
taxation of real estate, and taxes the roads at 
the general rate. As aresult, the railroads of 
Indiana pay as large a proportion of the taxes 
as its real estate pays. If Governor Pingree 
has his way, the results in Michigan will be 
equally satisfactory to the small property- 
owners; and if he does not have his way, this 
issue will be the principal one in the approach- 
ing campaign, and will be likely to result in 
the choice of a Legislature in sympathy with 
Governor Pingree all along the line. The 
Governor’s re-election is everywhere antici- 
pated. A few months ago the activity of the 
Republican managers against him made it 
seem doubtful whether he could be renomi- 
nated, but within the last few months the 


readiness of the Democrats and Populists to 
make him their candidate if the Republicans 
rejected him, furthered by his great popular- 
ity among the Republican farmers of the 
State, has made:‘both renomination and re- 
election practically secure. 
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The Supreme Court-of Indiana has ren- 
dered an important and, as it appears to us, 
a vital as well as just decision. We are de- 
pendent on a telegraphic report, but, accord- 
ing to this report, a statute of the State in 
1897 rendered the railroads liable for damages 
to employees where injury resulted to them 
from defective machinery or the negligence 
of a co-employee in whose appointment they 
had no voice. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company was sued by an employee for dam- 
ages for the loss of a hand. In defense was 
introduced a contract signed by this employee 
waiving all claims for damages against the 
company incase he should be injured. Under 
this contract he had become a member of the 
Relief Department of the road, and had ac- 
cepted $385 as benefits from this department. 
The Court held that this agreement was void. 
as the statute which provided for the recovery 
of damages by an employee forbade any 


contract releasing the road from this liability. 
The Court based its judgment, it is to be pre- 
sumed, upon the principle upon which courts 
have held in times past that railroads cannot 
release themselves from liability to passen- 
gers by any similar contract expressed upon 
the ticket purchased, even when signed by the 
passenger. The Outlook has long held that 
corporations should be responsible to their 
employees for injuries received in their ser- 
vice where there was no contributory negli- 
gence. And it is very certain that this prin- 
ciple cannot be carried out if corporations are 
to be permitted by law to release themselves 
from this responsibility by securing before- 
hand a waiver from those who desire to enter 
their service. 


@ 


We commented last week on the funda- 
mental crudeness and folly of the Ellsworth 
press bill before the New York Legislature. 
The combined condemnation of public opinion 
as expressed by journals and individuals has 
had, we are glad to state, its due effect. The 
bill had reached its third reading on the 
Senate calendar last week, but, by desire of 
its author, it was passed over. It is under- 
stood that it was decided at a Republican 
party conference that the bill should be 
quietly dropped, and it will probably never be 
heard from again. To allow a jury to con- 
vict a newspaper-owner of misdemeanor for 
printing that “which has a tendency to de- 
grade or to injure the minds or morals of the 
public ” would be to place in the hands of a 
few citizens a power which would be indefinite, 
vague, and dangerous. 


® 


By the death of General William S. Rose- 
crans the number of surviving distinguished 
Union generals of the Civil War is again 
diminished. He was seventy-nine years of 
age, and his first commission was granted him 
fifty-six years ago, upon his graduation trom 
West Point. The fact that he entered the 
engineer corps indicates that his standing at 
West Point was high. When the war broke 
out, he had been for several years engaged in 
business life as an architect and civil engineer. 
He at once volunteered, and served as aide 
to General McClellan, whom he soon suc- 
ceeded as Commander of the Department of 
the Ohio. Later on he commanded in turn 
the Department of Mississippi, that of the 
Cumberland, and that of the Missouri. The 
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most important battles in which he took part 
were that of Cornifex Ferry (where he de- 
feated General Floyd), the brilliant defense of 
Corinth, and the engagements at Stone River, 
Murfreesborough, Shelbyville, Tullahoma, and 
Chickamauga ; the last-named battle involved 
the defense of Chattanooga, and was one of 
the most hard-fought engagements of the 
war—some 35,000 men in all were lost in 
this battle alone. In October, 1863, General 
Rosecrans was relieved of his command of 
the Mississippi army, and General Thomas 
was put in his place pending the arrival of 
GeneralGrant. Notwithstanding some faults 
of temper and military vacillation, General 
Rosecrans was undoubtedly a splendid fighter 
and a good strategist. The discredit thrown 
upon him by his removal from command was 
in a measure removed by the action of Con- 
gress in 1889 restoring him to full rank and 
pay as Brigadier-General and putting him on 
the retired list. After the war General 
Rosecrans was attached to the regular army 
for two years, and then was mustered out with 
the rank of Brevet Major-General. In 1868 
he was made Minister to Mexico, and there 
became interested in railway construction and 
projects. He was a Democratic member of 


Congress from California from 1881 to 1885, 
and for eight years following was Register of 
the Treasury. His later years were spent in 
California, where he died at his home near 
Redondo on Friday of last week. 


& 


The keynote of the architectural scheme 
of Columbia University, on Morningside 
Heights, is the Library Building, one of the 
most splendid structures of the kind in 
America, or, indeed, in the world. The library 
is not only the center, architecturally, of the 
University, but is also the center of its work ; 
for a true university, opening all the fields of 
research, finds in the library its chief material 
and its principal laboratory. It is, therefore, 
very fortunate that to the splendid gift of 
President Low, which housed the library, has 
now been added the splendid gift of a private 
citizen of New York, Mr. J. A. Loubat, who 
has passed over to the Trustees of the Univer- 
sity an endowment fund amounting to about 
$1,100,000, to be set apart for the special 
support and growth of the library. This 
fund is charged with an annuity during Mr. 
Loubat’s life, but at his death the entire 
income of the property will be devoted to the 
uses of the library. The donor, although a 


native of this city, is not a college graduate, 
but has shown his interest in the work of 
Columbia by the donation of rare books and 
by the founding of prizes in various depart- 
ments. His noble generosity makes it possi- 
ble to secure for the University one of the 
finest libraries in the world. The rate of 
growth of the library is indicated by the fact 
that in 1890 it contained about 90,000 vol- 
umes, while it now has about 240,000 volumes 
on its shelves. Its endowment will not only 
permit that constant enlargement which is 
essential to the usefulness of a great library, 
but will also make possible a more complete 
systematization and elaboration of work in 
connection with its various departments. 


7 


Some facts respecting the late Dr. E. K. 
Alden have recently come to our knowledge 
which we have not seen stated in the press, 
and to which.we are very glad to give pub- 
licity because, on what seemed to us an im- 
portant theological and ecclesiastical ques- 
tion, we were in antagonism to Dr. Alden. 
During the closing years of his life he was, 
as our readers will remember, the senior 
Secretary of the American Board ard the 
leader and representative of the movement 
to exclude from missionary service all young 
men and young women who did not defi- 
nitely reject the possibility of a probation 
after death. This policy was first attacked 
by The Outlook (then The Christian Union) 
early in 1886, and subsequently vigorously 
called in question at the meeting of the 
American Board, held that year at Des 
Moines, Iowa, and one of the efficient critics 
of this policy who both spoke and voted 
against it was Dr. Ward, the President of 
Yankton College of South Dakota. It was 
said, and we believe with truth, that when after 
that meeting Dr. Ward came on to New Eng- 
land to raise money for his college, there were 
men who told him that he could raise nothing 
because he had taken the ground of opposi- 
tion to Dr. Alden and the conservative party 
in the American Board. A year or two later 
he died, and his widow took up with great 
heroism the work of completing the endow- 
ment for which her husband had been labor- 
ing. In 1893 the General Treasurer of the 
College came East, conferred with Dr. Alden 
among others, and received from him a 
generous contribution of a thousand-dollar 
scholarship. Two years later he had ob- 
tained nearly the $75,000 required to secure 
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a gift of $25,000 pledged by Dr. Pearson, of 
Chicago, and found himself, just at the end 
of his campaign, disappointed by the failure 
to get $10,000 on which he had confidently 
relied from a certain quarter. The rest of 
the story we will tell in the words of our in- 
formant : 

During that year Dr. Alden had taken a warm 

interest in his canvass,and Mr. Gray had fre- 
quently counseled with him. When he talked 
this emergency over with Dr. Alden, he was told 
not to worry, to go home and take a good night’s 
rest, and the way would open. The next day 
Dr. Alden sent his check for $10,000. In the 
spring of 1896, when the year’s campaign for 
needed current funds had been disappointing, he 
gave $5,000 more, saying that ample endowment 
was sure to come, but in the trying years while 
it was coming he wanted to add this encourage- 
ment. 
We are doubly glad to be the means of 
communicating this incident to the public. 
First, because it is a testimonial to one from 
whom we so radically differed ; and, secondly, 
because it is an evidence of the fact, which 
The Outlook is always glad to substantiate, 
that differences of theology are not the same 
as differences of character, and that men of 
the most generous and noble mold may be 
found, not only in all denominations, but 
also in all schools of theological thought. 


® 


Those who desire to see the argument for 
teaching physiology, and in the teaching of 
physiology using dissection and even vivi- 
section, in the public schools, will find it 
effectively presented by Professor B. G. 
Wilder in a pamphlet reprinted from “ Sci- 
ence’ for December, 1897. He claims that 
the knowledge of man’s own physical nature 
is essential to a liberal education; that the 
foundations for future specialization must 
be laid in youth, otherwise the time that 
“specialists might devote to research and 
advanced instruction is consumed in acquir- 
ing and imparting the neurologic alphabet ;” 
that the mere memorizing which is required 
becomes more irksome and difficult with 
advancing years; that “children are spon- 
taneously interested in natural objects,” and 
that their supposed objection to “ specimens ” 
is either imaginary or due to false education ; 
that “if it be legitimate to slaughter animals 
for food, it is even more so to kill them 
humanely, as with chloroform, in order to 
gain information ;” and that some experiments 
in education have practically proved certain 
of these theses, such as the readiness of 
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children to acquire the language of physiology 
and the absence of objection in their minds 
to dealing with specimens. The paper is 
interesting, but to us is not convincing. 
That some general knowledge of hygiene is 
a necessary factor in all education is, we 
think, true; children should be taught to know 
how to use their bodies. But it does not fol- 
lew that they should be taught anatomy or 
physiology. The danger to our public-school 
system from overloading it with too many 
studies is very serious; the danger to the 
individual pupil of making him an egoist, 
turning his thoughts upon himself and his 
own vital processes, from the too early study 
of physiology, philosophy, or ethics, is very 
considerable. We cannot provide a founda- 
tion for all forms of specialism without the 
first peril, nor can we teach either physiology, 
psychology, or ethics scientifically, except to 
advanced pupils, without the second. Our 


public-school system, at least in the great 
towns and cities, needs greater simplification 
rather than greater complexity. 


® 


Another crisis was apparently at hand last 
week in Far Eastern affairs when it was re- 
ported that Russia had sent an ultimatum to 
China demanding sovereign rights over Port 
Arthur and Ta-Lien-Wan for ninety-nine 
years on the same conditions as those under 
which Kiao-Chau had been granted to Ger- 
many, with the additional concession of the 
right to connect Port Arthur with the exist- 
ing Russian railway. In case these terms 
were not promptly met by China, an invasion 
of Manchuria was threatened. The contents 
of this ultimatum took England by surprise, 
and made a great sensation, because it 
appeared to force a distinct issue between 
the two countries in the Far East. If such 
terms were granted to Russia, it meant the 
abandonment of the English policy of free 
neutral ports, and it involved a distinct dimi- 
nution of English trade privileges. Later 
reports failed to confirm the rumor of the 
presentation of an ultimatum. The incident 
has had the effect, however. of making the 
English policy still more definite and of 
clarifying public sentiment with regard to it. 
There is a strong aversion to war in England, 
but with the growing conviction that free- 
dom of trade in undeveloped quarters of the 
globe is a matter of national necessity, it 
is probable that, if the issue is distinctly made, 
England will face the awful chances of war 
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with Russia rather than surrender the first 
outwork of her prosperity and safety. If 
Russian policy in the Far East means the 
slow throttling of English trade, the point 
must come when a fight will be inevitable; 
and the feeling grows that that fight would 
better be made at the outset. Russia will 
probably avoid forcing a crisis, but that she 
will surrender any purpose which she has in 
mind in the Far East is not probable. 


8 

Readers of The Outlook will recall the 
struggle in the Transvaal between Chief Jus- 
tice Kotze and President Kruger, which had 
its origin in the determined protection of the 
rights of Outlanders by the Chief Justice. 
Two years ago the Alien Immigration Act 
and the Press Act, which were both repress- 
ive measures, were declared unconstitutional 
by the Chief Justice; whereupon the Volks- 
raad, or legislature of the Transvaal, passed 
resolutions instructing the judges to recognize 
its acts as supreme law, and therefore beyond 
their revision. The Chief Justice promptly 
refused to degrade his Court by making it 
the servant of the Legislature. A year ago, 
as a working method, the Court agreed not 
to pass upon the acts of the Volksraad, pro- 


vided that at an early date the authority of 
the Court should be sharply defined and the 
Court should be made independent of legis- 
lative action, like the Supreme Court of the 


United States. Things went on under this 
agreement until the re-election of President 
Kruger by an overwhelming majority. This 
event was promptly followed by the dismissal 
of the Chief Justice, who did not leave office, 
however, without adjourning the High Court 
without date and protesting against the right 
of the President to dismiss him. The Chief 
Judge is supported in his position by the bar 
of the Transvaal, but President Kruger has 
not only the power but the admiration and 
affection of his subjects. Their jealousy of 
foreigners is also on his side, and it looks 
very much as if the High Court would cease 
to be a co-ordinate power with the Legisla- 
ture, and as if the Outlanders would lose the 
one authority in the country which has en- 
deavored to protect their rights. 


® 
We have already referred to the difficulty 
between an English company which landed 
stores on a part of the Morocco coast in- 
cluded in the company’s “ concession,” and the 
Morocco Government, which repudiated that 


concession because it had been made by the 
Sus Moors alone. The affair brings the once 
much.debated Moorish question again to the 
front. Since the period of its last great 
discussion public opinion in England seems 
to have undergone a marked change. Not 
only regarding Morocco, but regarding many 
another land desirable as a colony, we hear no 
such insistence on territorial aggrandizement 
asformerly. Insistence now seems placed more 
and more on securing proper trading-posts. 
In the case of Morocco the only European 
Powers concerned are England, France, 
Spain, and possibly Germany, the Govern. 
ments chiefly interested being, of course. 
the British and the French. The London 
“Spectator” advises an immediate under- 
standing with Franice, as, if the two principal 
Powers agree, Germany can do nothing and 
Spain is too weak todo anything. England's 
proposal to France would be that she may 
have all Morocco except the peninsula in 
which Tangier and Tetuan are situated, pro- 
vided that she lets in British goods and trad- 
ers permanently on the same terms as they 
are admitted to Tunis. England might even 
hand over the peninsula to Spain, to hold on 
condition that Tangier becomes a free port and 
that no place along the coast is fortified. Thus 
Spain would be pacified, as thousands of 
Spaniards dwell along the coast, and France 
pleased by an immense extension of her 
Algerian territory into Morocco It would 
even please all the Continental Powers, who 
might naturally object to seeing both Gibral- 
tar and Tangier in British hands. Such a 
plan would possibly prevent the crowding of 
Great Britain by France in other parts of 
Africa, for, if the North African Empire of 
France includes the contiguous Moroceo. 
Algiers, and Tunis, such a morsel would need 
considerable digestion. Of course nothing 
need be said about Egypt, thinks the “ Spec- 
tator,’” but the moment France has Morocco 
she would not be so inclined to worry Eng- 
land in Egypt. The great blessing to Great 
Britain would be, of course, in securing an 
access for trade and in obtaining the freedom 
of the straits. The plan is hardly likely to 
go through without a deal of friction, never- 
theless, which can only be overcome by Eng- 
land’s firmness. At the same time the plan 
probably shows the line of least resistance. 


® 


Events in other parts of Africa are worth 
chronicling. In Egypt the Government has 
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finally assigned the contract for the Nile 
dams at Assiut and Assuan. These dams 
will so control the river that the increased 
irrigation is expected to net the Government 
not less than two million dollars annually. 
The dams or barrages are to be completed 
within five years. They will cost about eleven 
million dollars, to be paid to the builders in 
thirty yearly installments, the first not to be 
paid until the barrages are finished. Vessels 
going up or down the Nile will pass through 
canals at Assiut and Assuan. Archzologists 
and all lovers of the beautiful will be relieved 
to know that the Phile temples at Assuan 
are not to be submerged, as was first ru- 
mored. The gain to the Government is only 
a tithe of the gain to the people. In one 
little province alone the present area of five 
thousand acres will be increased twelve times. 
Going further south, there is no progress re- 
ported on the part of the Anglo-Egyptian 
forces, but the publication of the Anglo- 
Abyssinian treaty reveals an agreement on 
Menelek’s part not to ally himself with the 
Mahdists. In return England allows the use 
by the Abyssinians of Zella as a free port. 
Turning to the west, we find that a union was 
accomplished last week between the forces of 
the Royal Niger Company under Captain 
Lugard and the forces of the Emperor of 
Sokoto in resisting French aggression. 


@ 


By a majority of over two to one, the voters 
of Switzerland have ordered the purchase 
and operation of the railroads by the Federal 
Government. Six years ago last December 
the same‘electorate rejected a similar measure, 
and its opponents expressed confidence that 
the present measure would likewise be de- 
feated. But when the vote was counted it 
was found that eighteen of the twenty-five 
Cantons had declared in favor of Government 
ownership, and that the aggregate vote stood 
384,000 “yes” against 176,000 “no.” The 
cause of the overturn, however, was not en- 
tirely the increased popularity of the prin- 
ciple of government ownership. The bill of 
1891, its friends claimed, was rejected largely 
because the price named for the purchase of 
the railroads was believed to be excessive. 
Against the present measure the same objec- 
tion did not hold, as the price named was 
regarded as eminently fair to all interests. 
The campaign was therefore conducted upon 
the fundamental issues involved in the ques- 
tion of State purchase. The opponents of 
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the measure urged, first, that it was a step in 
the direction of State Socialism, and, second, 
that it involved a dangerous centralization of 
power in the National Government. Both 
ot these objections have weight with the 
Swiss electorate, whose hostility to Socialism 
was shown in their rejection of the measure 
to guarantee citizens “the right to work,” 
and whose hostility to centralization was 
shown in their rejection of the propositions to 
transfer the control of the suffrage and of 
the police from the Cantons to the National 
Government. In the present case the belief 
that the Government could and would give 
lower and more equal rates than the private 
companies outweighed their objections to 
State Socialism, and the belief that the Na- 
tional Government could handle the roads 
with less friction than the Cantons outweighed 
their objections to centralization. 


@ 


The long continuance of the plague at 
Bombay was brought to the world’s attention 
again last week by rather serious rioting in 
the native quarters of the city. Both low- 
caste Hindus and Mohammedans were con- 
cerned in the violence, which began in an 
attack upon a party of health inspectors accom- 
panied by a guard. This party was search- 
ing for concealed cases of disease; it is one 
of the causes that makes it so difficult to root 
out the pestilence that the natives prefer to 
die in filth and poverty rather than to go to a 
hospital or suffer the ministrations of Euro- 
peans. The mob stoned the search party, 
killing one of the doctors and two or three 
soldiers. Troops were summoned, and they 
were forced to fire on the mob, killing seven 
or eight persons. The incident shows the 
strength of superstition and ignorance among 
the natives. As we have said before, “re- 
ligions”” which totally neglect to point the 
way to cleanliness, civic duty, and decent 
living, thereby prove their own worthlessness. 


& 


A cable dispatch from London on Tuesday 
morning of this week states that Lord Salis- 
bury is suffering a relapse in his recovery 
from his recent illness, and that he has been 
ordered to take complete rest for the present. 
Lord Salisbury will go for change of air to 
the South of France, and Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
the Government leader in the House, will 
assume charge of Foreign Office affairs, 
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War or Peace? 


In the prompt and unanimous act of Con- 
gress appropriating $50,000,000 for National 
defense, and leaving it in the hands of the 
President to expend at his discretion—an act, 
we believe, without precedent in the history 
of the Nation—the people of the United 
States have declared to themselves, and to 
the nations of the world, both their conscious- 
ness that war may be imminent and their deter- 
mination to be ready to meet it. The question 
whether this determination is righteous or 
unrighteous is a profoundly moral one, and 
upon it a paper like The Outlook has no 
right to keep silence. It is true that we 
regard this appropriation as a peace measure ; 
true that we think the peril of war is less 
to-day than it has been at any time since the 
terrible tragedy in Havana Harbor; but this 
is true only because the act of Corgress indi- 
cates the strength of the popular purpose. 

War is ahorrible evil. It not only costs 
in money beyond all computation, and in lives 
more than famine or pestilence; it not only 
carries dreadful tragedy into many a home, 
depriving it of its support, and making 
love itself a grief-bearer: these are the least 
of itsevils. It sets on fire the baser passions 
of men; lets loose combativeness and de- 
structiveness—noble faculties when held in 
restraint, but in times of war rarely held in” 
restraint; incites to corruption, and is fol 
lowed by corruption. When a nation enters 
on a war, it should do so with full recognition 
of the peril to the spiritual life of the nation, 
as well as to its persons and its property. 
With the spirit that rejoices in war for war’s 
sake, that thinks it necessary for the develop- 
ment of higher qualities of heroism and pa- 
triotism, we hardly need tell our readers we 
have no sympathy. The experiences of Lieu- 
tenant Unsworth, narrated in The Outlook 
of last week, afford sufficient demonstration 
of the truth that commerce has her heroes no 
less than war. But we must remember that 
there are evils even worse than war. “ First 
pure, then peaceable ;” when peace requires 
us to sacrifice purity, it is pestilential. «If it 
be possible, as much as lies in you, live peace- 
ably with all men ;” sometimes it is not pos- 
sible ; sometimes it does not lie in us. “I 
have come, ffot to bring peace, but a sword.” 
When the Christ-angel puts the sword Excal- 
ibur into our hands, we are not to shrink from 
taking it; we are to bear it bravely in chiv- 
alric battle; and we are to hope for the time 
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when we may fling it far back into the lake 
from which it has come. 

The nation is a trustee. It is organized 
fer the protection of its own citizens alike 
from foreign aggression and from domestic 
wrong. When it can protect only by the 
sword, it must unsheath the sword, whether 
the assailant be a mob within its own borders 
or a foe attacking it from without. But a 
nation is more than a trustee for its own citi- 
zens ; it is part of a community of nations, as 
an individual is part of a community of indi- 
viduals, The existence of international law, 
though there is no world parliament to formu- 
late it and no world-wide tribunal to interpret 
it, is in itself a recognition by the nations of 
this international unity. The civilized nations 
are bound together by laws as truly as if 
they had been enacted by a Parliament 
and interpreted by a Court, as the various 
counties of Great Britain are united together 
by a constitution not one line of which is 
written. A hundred years ago the United 
States could hardly be said to belong to this 
community of nations. We were separated 
from European Christendom by a vast and 
but little-traveled ocean. We were a feeble 
folk, scarce able to assure ourselves of our own 
maintenance on the edge of this great wilder- 
ness. Insome measure we were isolated from 
Europe alike by our weakness and by our 
distance. Unprecedented growth has made 
us strong; modern civilization has annihilated 
the distance. As with hooks of steel, our 
continent has been carried five-sixths of the 
way across the Atlantic Ocean, and we are 
within speaking distance of England’s east- 
ern coast. It takes little longer to go from 
New York to Liverpool than from Néw York 
to San Francisco, and no longer to send a 
message and receive an answer. We have 
entered, too, into close commercial relations 
with European nations; no Jeffersonian Dem- 
ocrat could be found to-day content with Jef- 
ferson’s ideal of having manufactures enough 
to provide for the wants of our agricultural 
population and no more, and only commerce 
enough to carry to foreign markets the sur- 
plus of our agricultural products. Foreign 
immigration has made as kin with every 
foreign nation; we are no longer an Anglo- 
Saxon cutting. We are German, Polish, Hun- 
garian, Scandinavian, Irish. The life prob- 
lems of these nationalities stir the heart's 
blood of our own people. Whether we will 
or no, we are part of the great world. 

This country has always recognized in some 
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measure its international responsibilities. It 
was the voice of America which first gave 
hope to Greece battling for her independence. 
It was the guns of America waich first swept 
the Algerian pirates from the Mediterranean 
Sea and left that coast free for commerce. 
It was the warning of America which pre- 
vented the attempt by the Holy Alliance 
in the Old World to establish Bourbonism 
in the New. Our increased strength and 
our increased closeness of relationship with 
the Old World make clearer our obligations 
because they render us better able to fulfill 
them. 

Turkey has not only put its Armenian sub- 
jects to the sword and their property to the 
flames; it has put the lives of American 
citizens in peril, and it has destroyed Ameri- 


-can property. We cannot escape our share 


of responsibility in this crime against human- 
ity. We ought long since either to have 
notified our missionaries that we could not 
protect them. and left them to stay on Turk- 
ish soil at their own peril; or we ought to 
have protected them, not because they are 
missionaries, but because they are Americans, 
at whatever cost of money or of life. If 
newspaper reports may be trusted, Germany, 
France, and Russia are preparing to divide 
between them at least a portion of China, much 
as Poland was divided among European na- 
tions ; and England is preparing to prevent, by 
force if need be, such a partition, and to 
insist that the ports of China shall be open 
to the commerce of the world ; while Japan, 
lately admitted to the fraternity of civilized 
nations, is preparing to enter into partner- 
ship with her for this purpose. The time is 
coming, if it has not already come, when 
America must decide whether she will allow 
Russia and Germany to put a cordon around 
China and say, “ You shall trade there only by 
our permission,” whether she will allow them 
to play the part of robber barons on the sea 
highways of the world, or whether she shall 
say, “ We, too, stand not for our own ag- 
grandizement, but for freedom in other lands 
as well as in our own, and you must take 
account of America if you undertake to de- 
Stroy that freedom.” There has been a hor- 


rible civil war going on, the echoes of whose 
guns we could almost hear upon our own 
Perhaps the Cuban is no better than 
the Spaniard; perhaps he is worse; but, 
whether better or worse, that civil war has 
disregarded all the fundamental principles of 
international law, all the amenities of civilized 
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warfare, and has driven thousands of men, 
women, and children into destitution and 
starvation. President Cleveland has said, 
The time may come when we must say, This 
shall not go on. President McKinley has 
said, The time may come when we must say, 
This shall not goon. The Outlook repeats 
what they have said. The time is close at 
hand when we as Christian men must say, 
This shall not go on. Peace-lovers, peace- 
makers, believers in arbitration, opposed to 
national aggrandizement, hating war, wishing 
for no more territory, no more foreign popu- 
lations, no more perplexing problems, and no 
needless foreign alliances—we nevertheless 
believe the time is not far distant when we 
must be prepared to recognize as never be- 
fore our place in the comradeship of nations, 
and as a part of civilized Christendom take 
our share in maintaining the peace and the 
honor of the globe. The past few weeks 
have shown that America has wise leaders, 
strong in their moderation, well chosen for 
such a crisis. When the time does come, in 
their judgment, for decisive action ; when they 
declare, if they shall declare, that it is no 
longer possible for us to live at peace, on- 
lookers upon the horrible barbarism which is 
devastating Cuba; when they say, speaking 
for the American people, This tragedy can 
go on no longer-—let the whole people support 
them with a unanimity represented by that 
with which Congress appropriated the fifty 
millions of dollars and put the purse into the 
President's hands. 


® 


The Liberty of the Pulpit 


A correspondent sends us a sermon preached 
in the Unitarian church of Troy, N. Y., by 
the Rev. Joseph N. Crooker, based on a recent 
editorialin The Outlook, “ To Liberal Minis- 
ters,” which advised them as follows: “ We 
say, therefore, to every liberal minister in a 
conservative church, Stay where you are, and 
preach the truth as God gives you to see the 
truth, without fear and without favor.” This 
advice Mr. Crooker denounces as immoral, in 
the following vigorous language: 


The ordination vows made by every man who 


_ goes into an orthodox pulpit bind him to preach, 


as long as he occupies that pulpit, certain doc- 
trines, described in creed, confession, or book of 
discipline. No freedom of growth or progress is 
allowed. It is assumed that the scheme of 
theology imposed is the final and absolute form 
of religious truth. As Unitarians, we condemn 
such creed subscription, We insist that dogmas 
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are not the proper basis of religious organization. 
But as long as this system prevails, we contend 
that a man should be loyal to his obligation. 
And as Iong as a man sincerely believes the creed 
to which he subscribed, he must command uni- 
versal respect. However narrow his creed, this 
man is himself safe, and he exerts a saving influ- 
ence. 

When, however, a minister outgrows the creed 
and rejects essential and important parts of it, 
the only honorable course is to leave that pulpit. 
There must be no hesitancy, no quibbling, no 
duplicity. When he ceases to believe the creed 
upon which the church is based, he is in honor 
bound to leave that church. We may rejoice 
that a man has outgrown his creed, but we can- 
not rejoice that he has so outgrown the moral 
law that he ignores his ordination vows. We 
may be glad that a man has made progress in 
religion ; but there is something better even than 
progress, and that is sincerity. No one has 
made true progress who is disloyal to the prin- 
ciples to which the pulpit in which he stands is 
dedicated. The most alarming sign of our times 
is the fact that any one should for a moment 
think or act otherwise. 


It is not the custom of The Outlook to 
defend either itself or any of its editors. We 
have other and more important work to do. 
But we resent with some indignation this 
charge that all liberals in the pulpits of con- 
servative churches are dishonorable men, and 
this calm assumption that in churches other 


than those called “liberal” “no freedom of 


growth or progress is allowed.” The latter 
proposition is simply not true. The orthodox 
Congregationalists have no creed, and every 
Congregational pastor is absolutely free to 
teach the truth as he sees it. To this he is 
pledged, and to nothing else. For his teach- 
ing no one has any right to call him to ac- 
count except his own church; and there is no 
standard by which he can be’ tried except 
the standard of the conscience interpreting 
both the Bible and the history of the Christian 
consciousness in the Christian Church. This 
is equally true of the Baptist churches, which 
taken collectively impose on each church no 
subscription to any creed. 

Those Protestant Churches which require 
of the clergy subscription to a creed provide 
in their creeds explicitly for freedom of growth 
and progress in opinion. Probably there is no 
more conservative creed than the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. In our judgment, not 
only is much of its terminology archaic and 
much of its philosophy obsolete, but many of 
its affirmations are also unscriptural. But it 
declares explicitly that it is always subject to 
criticism and to trial by those who subscribe 
to it, and it provides a standard by which that 
trial may be conducted, and a court to which 
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appeal may be made. That court is the 
Church itself—the great body of clergy and 
laity—who elect Sessions, Presbyteries, Syn- 
ods, and General Assemblies; exactly as the 
tribunal of last resort in the United States is 
the people, who elect Congresses and Presi- 
dents. That standard is the Word of God 
contained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, as attested by “the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit.” It is expressly de- 
clared that unto this Word of God “nothing 
at any time is to be added, whether by new 
revelations, or traditions of men;” that “ the 
infallible rule of interpretation of Scripture is 
the Scripture itself ;” and, furthermore, “the 
supreme judge by which all controversies of 
religion and all decrees of councils, opinions 
of ancient writers, destinies of men, and 
private spirits, are to be examined, and in 
whose sentence we are to rest, can be no 
other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the 
Scripture.” 

It is doubtless true that there are Presby- 
terians who desire to make traditions and 
decrees of councils the standard by which all 
Presbyterian ministers are to be judged. 
But in doing so they disavow and disown 
their own Confession of Faith. Words could 
not make more clear the right of every mem- 
ber of that Church at any and every time and 
under every circumstance to test the Confes- 
sion of Faith itself, and every article in that 
Confession, by the Holy Spirit speaking in 
the Scripture, and his right to demand at all 
times and under all circumstances that the 
Church of to-day, in the light of to-day, shall 
determine what in the Bible is the word of 
the Holy Spirit speaking in and through 
Scripture. 

The Thirty-nine Articles ot the Episcopal 
Church are equally explicit as to the fact 
that no creed is or can be final in that Church, 
but is always subject to test by Scripture. 
“ Holy Scripture containeth all things neces- 
sary to salvation ; so that whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is 
not to be required of any man, that it should 
be believed as an Article of Faith.” The 
Methodist Articles of Religion make the same 
affirmation. The assumption of the Rev. Mr. 
Crooker that no freedom of growth is allowed 
in the Christian Church or to the Christian 
ministry, except in one small denomination, 
is without foundation in fact. That liberty 
is explicitly and in terms provided for by all 
such as have creeds to which their clergy sub- 
scribe. It is true that every man, whatevet 





A Lenten Thought 
A Lenten Thought 


Safety in Dependence 


his profession, is limited in his liberty by a 
consideration of the men with whom he has 
todeal. The editor must consider his readers, 
the politician his constituents, the lawyer his 
clients, the doctor his patients, the merchant 
his customers—and the minister his congre- 
gation. But the Christian minister is the 
freest of all-men; and the Christian pulpit is 
the freest of all platforms. And those who 
deny freedom of growth within the Protestant 
Church understand neither the history nor the 
essential spirit of Protestantism. ; 

We therefore repeat with emphasis our 
counsel to every liberal minister in a con- 
servative church: “ Stay where you are, and 
preach the truth as God gives you to see it, 
without fear and without favor.” Never 
conceal a conviction in order to keep your 
place. Never pretend to a belief which you 
do not sincerely entertain. Never fall into 
the error of imagining that anything is 
gained to truth or life by merely criticising 
the faiths of other men who are as sincere as 
yourself. Attack sin, but not siricere belief; 
see the truth in error, and vanquish the error 
by preaching the truth. Let no one persuade 
you that it is your duty, on the one hand, to 
keep silence in your pulpit, or, on the other 
hand, to step out of it because your brethren 
do not see truth as you see it. Follow the ex- 
ample set you by Wesley, and Luther, and 
Paul, and Christ himself. Subscription to a 
creed no more prohibits you from endeavor- 
ing by all lawful and honorable means to 
alter the creed, than subscription to a consti- 
tution prohibits you from endeavoring to 
amend the constitution. If you are charged 
with heresy, insist on your right to bring the 
creed to trial before the whole Church, and 
to have it tried by the only standard which 
Protestantism recognizes—not the decisions 
of councils ancient or modern, not the tradi- 
tions of the Church, not even the letter of the 
Scripture, but “the Holy Spirit speaking in 
Scripture.” In whatever Protestant pulpit 
you may stand you are entitled to liberty. 
You are under obligation, by all that you 
owe to the fathers, and all that you owe to 
the future, to maintain that liberty unim- 
paired. Let no fear of opprobrium, of 
charges of dishonor or of heresy, or of being 
a disturber of the peace, make a coward of 
you. Like Paul, give no place by subjection, 
no, not for an hour, to those who would bring 
you into bondage. Like Paul, stand fast in 


the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, 
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There «is no petition in the Prayer-Book 
for thé Sundays in Lent which men need to 
repeat with more sincerity than, “ Almighty 
God, who seest that we have no power of 
ourselves to help ourselves; keep us both 
outwardly in our bodies, and inwardly in our 
souls; that we may be defended from all ad- 
versities which may happen to the body, and 
from all evil thoughts which may assault and 
hurt the soul.” These words, so simple and 
yet so comprehensive in their statement of a 
great human need, remind us of that depend- 
ence upon the infinite love which we are so 
likely to forget in the activities of life and 
its prosperities, which we so soon remember 
in the adversities of life and its sorrows. 
The man who deals with the forces of nature 
can never forget for an instant that he is 
safe in their presence and secure in their 
control only so long as he keeps himself in 
harmony with them. The moment he crosses 
their path, instead of aiding they destroy 
him. In like manner, a man is safe*in the 
difficult, confused, and uncertain path of life 
only so long as he feels, moment by moment, 
the necessity of that perfect harmony with 
the will of God which finds its expression in 
a pervading sense of dependence. This de- 
pendence is not the sign of weakness, but of 
strength; it is not a badge of humiliation, 
but of exaltation; it is not the dependence of 
the slave, but that of the pupil and the child. 

It is the dependence which ignorance must 
always have upon wisdom, imperfection upon 
perfection, the finite upon the infinite. We 
are in bondage, not to God, but to our own 
limitations and weaknesses, and to the limita- 
tions and weaknesses of the social order to 
which we belong. Out of that bondage God 
is constantly striving to lead us, but we can 
be led only so long as we submit to his lead- 
ership. With this sense of dependence comes 
also the only sense of security which a man 
can find in this vast and confused world. 
Looking once, at sunset in a momentof great 
peril and uncertainty, from his window in the 
castle at Wartburg, Luther saw a little bird 
flying home over the vast stretch of land- - 
scape and dropping into its little nest ina 
tree which projected from the crag below 
the castle. If that bird, he thought, can find 
its nest securely in this vast world, I also 
can trust and be patient. The very fragility 
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of life, and its uncertainty, while they impose 
the necessity of dependence, also convey the 
impression of security. It is far safer to 
belong to a vast order which an infinite mind 
is directing in ways past our finding out than to 
belong to a world so small that it lies wholly 
within the comprehension of our own intelli- 
gence. It is the vastness of the world and 


the greatness of life which make it necessary 
for us to depend upon God; and in turn this 
very dependence attests the omnipotence and 
the love of one whose ways cannot be’ traced 
because their course is too vast for our sight. 


@ 


Work and Culture 
The Year of Wandering 


Goethe prefaces Wilhelm Meister’s travels 
with some lines full of that sagacity which 
was so closely related to his insight: 

What shap’st thou here at the world! ’tis shapen 
long ago; 

The Maker shaped it, he thought it best even so ; 

Thy lot is appointed, go follow its hest ; 

Thy way is begun, thou must walk, and not rest ; 

For sorrow and care cannot alter the case; 

And running, not raging, will win thee the race. 


My inheritance, how wide and fair ! 
Time is my estate: to time I’m heir. 

Between the preparation and the work, the 
apprenticeship and the actual dealing with a 
task or an art, there comes, in the experience of 
many young men, a period of uncertainty 
and wandering which is often misunderstood 
and counted as time wasted, when it is, in 
fact, a rich period in full and free develoy-- 
ment. In the days when Wilhelm Meister 
was written, the Wanderjahr or year of travel 
was a recognized part of student life. and 
was held in high regard as contributing a 
valuable element to a complete education. 
‘The Europe of the Renaissance.” writes 
M. Wagner, “ was fairly furrowed in every 
direction by students, who often traveled 
afoot and barefoot to save their shoes.” 
These wayfarers were light-hearted and often 
empty-handed ; they were in quest of knowl- 
edge, but the intensity of the search was 
tempered by gayety and ease of mood. 
Under a mask of frivolity, however, youth 
often wears a serious face, and behind appar- 
ent aimlessness there is often a steady and 
final turning of the whole nature toward its 
goal. 

Uncertainty breeds impatience; and in 
youth, before the will is firmly seated and the 
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goal clearly seen, iinpatience often manifests 
itself in the relaxation of all forms of re- 
straint. The richer the nature the greater 
the reaction which sometimes sets in at this 
period; the more varied and powerful the 
elements to be harmonized in a man’s char- 
acter and lite, the greater the ferment and 
agitation which often precede the final dis- 
cernment and acceptance of one’s work. If 
the pressure of uncertainty with regard to 
one’s gifts and their uses ought to call out 
patience and sympathy, so ought that experi- 
ence of spiritual and intellectual agitation 
which often intervenes Letween the training 
for life and the process of actual living. 
This experience is a true year of wandering, 
and there is nothing of which the wanderer 
stands in such need as the friendly hand and 
the door which stands hospitably open. 

It is the born drudge alone who is content 
to go from the school to the office or the 
shop without so much as asking the ele- 
mentary questions about life. The aspiring 
want to know what is behind the occupation ; 
they must discover the spiritual necessity of 
work before they are ready to bend to the 
inevitable yoke. Strong natures are driven 
by the very momentum of their own moral 
impulse to explore the world before they 
build in it and unite themselves with it; the 
imagination must be fed with beauty, and 
truth before they are content to choose their 
task and tools. It is often a sign of great- 
ness in a man that he does not quickly fit 
into his place or easily find his work. Let 
him look well at the stars before he bends to 
his task; he will need to remember them 
when the days of toil come, as they must 
come, at times, to every man. Let him see 
the world with his own eyes before he gives 
to fortune those hostages which hold him 
henceforth fast-bound in one place. 

It is as natural for ardent and courageous 
youth to wish to know what is in life, what it 
means, and what it holds for its children, as 
for a child to reach and search the things 
that surround and attract it. Behind every 
real worker in the world is a real man, and a 
man has a right to know the conditions under 
which he must live, and the choices of knowl- 
edge, power, and activity which are offered 
him. In the education of many men and 
women, therefore, there comes the year of 
wandering ; the experience of traveling from 
knowledge to knowledge, and from occupa- 
tion to occupation. There are men and 
women, it is true, who are born under condi- 
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tions so free and prosperous that the choice 
of work is made a!most instinctively and un- 
consciously, and apprenticeship merges into 
mastery without any intervening agitation or 
uncertainty. At long intervals Nature not 
only sends a great talent into the world. but 
provides in advance for its training and for 
its steady direction and unfolding; but Na- 
ture is not often so minute in her provision 
for her children. Those who receive most 
generously from her hand are, for the most 
part, compelled to discover their gifts and 
find their places in the general order as the 
result of much searching, and often of many 
failures. 

And even in the most harmonious natures 
the elements of agitation and ferment are 
rarely absent. The forces which go to the 
making of a powerful man can rarely be adjust- 
ed and blended without some disturbance of 
relations and conditions. This disturbance 
is sometimes injurious, because it affects the 
moral foundations upon which character rests ; 
and for this reason the significance of the ex- 
perience in its relation to development ought 
to be sympathetically studied. The birth of 
the imagination and of the passions, the per- 
ception of the richness of life, and the con- 
sciousness of the possession of the power to_ 
master and use that wealth, create a critical 
moment in the history of youth; a moment 
richer in possibilities of all kinds than comes 
at any later period. Agitation and ferment 
of soul are inevitable in that wonderful mo- 
ment. It is as idle to ask youth to be calm 
and contented in that supreme moment as to 
ask the discoverer who is catching his first 
glimpse of a new continent to avoid excite- 
ment. There are times when agitation is 
as normal as is self-control at other and 
less critical times. There are days in June 
when Nature seems to betray an almost riot- 
ous prodigality of energy; but that prodigality 
is always well within the limits of order. In 
youth that which is to be feared is not the 
explosive force of vitality, but its wrong 
direction; and it is at this crisis that youth 
So often makes its mute and unavailing ap- 
peal to maturity. The man who has left his 
year of wandering behind him forgets its joys 
and perils, and regards it as a deflection from 
acourse which is now perfectly plain, although 
itmay once have been confused and uncer- 
tain. He is critical and condemnatory where 
he ought to be sympathetic and helpful. If 
he reflects and comprehends, he will hold out 
the hand of fellowship; for he will under- 
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stand that the year of wandering is nota 
manifestation of aimlessness but of aspiration, 
and that in its ferment and uncertainty youth 
is often guided to and finally prepared for 
its task. 


@ 


The Spectator 


The Spectator listened to an old joke the 
other day; not old because it is venerable, 
but old because it happened something over 
a year ago. The Spectator’s friend the Ed- 
itor is distantly related to the joke, as it 
were, and so the Spectator feels emboldened 
to pags it along to his friend’s readers. It 
illustrates what unsuspected snares may lurk 
for editorial feet, and points the great moral 
that all is not history that is historical. The 
joke (which the. Spectator hopes has not 
been over-introduced) concerns the place of 
authorship of Wesley’s famous hymn, “ Lo, 
on a narrow neck of land,’ which an article 
on Penzance in The Outlook stated—accord- 
ing to the best traditions—was written at 
Land's End. Up rose immediately a corre- 
spondent who put in a claim for Jekyl Island, 
Georgia, as arival place of authorship, on the 
strength of an account of its legends which 
Franklin H. Head contributed to the “ New 
England Magazine.” Now Mr. Head, as all 
Chicago knows, is a sad wag. Jekyl Island 
being the site of a club-house which had fully 
met Mr. Head’s approval, he decided to im- 
mortalize it by a historical contribution on 
its legendary richness. He judiciously min- 
gled actual legend with what ought to have 
been legend as he conceived it, to edify prop- 
erly his friend Edward G. Mason, the Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Historical Society, to 
whom he dedicates an é¢dition de luxe for 
private circulation. This edition is adorned 
with the pictures of his friends; Mr. Clar- 
ence King, of New York, masquerading, for 
example, as “ General James E. Oglethorpe,” 
and N. K. Fairbank, the Chicago lard man, 
as * the Rev. George Whitefield,” by permis- 
sion of the “Century Club of New York.” 
The legend on the title-page runs: “ Magna 
est veritas, et prevalebit,” followed by the 
well-known lines beginning, “ Truth crushed 
to earth.” Nota touch is omitted that can 
add to the historic impressiveness of the bro- 
chure. 


7 


It is a far cry from Jekyl Island to ham- 
mocks, but the Spectator is reminded of them 
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by the remark of a Georgia girl whom he 
once met: “ We have so many more ham- 
mocks home than you have at the North.” 
In this connection the Spectator notes the 
comment of a certain reviewer on a certain 
summer novel, that it is “what the summer 
girl would call ‘an awfully jolly, hammocky’ 
story ;” explaining that “we first read it” 
while “lying supine in a hammock on a sul- 
try afternoon.” But would the summer girl 
of to-day call any novel “hammocky ”? Was 
not the reviewer moved to put “ hammocky ” 
into the summer girl’s mouth because still 
addicted personally to the hammock habit? 


@ 


In a transition period, such as the Specta- 
tor conceives the present to be in respect to 
the popularity of the hammock, there are 
doub‘less many who still cling to it as the 
perfection of comfort. Yet even they must 
admit that its sign is not the conspicuous 
mark it once was in veranda life. For where 
it still hangs in apparent invitation, there are 
too often about it those obvious hints of 
neglect which tell the story of its real disuse. 
Like the private billiard-table before the 
player has tested its cushions for himself, the 


hammock awakens distrust on general princi- 


ples. One is not quite sure that its hooks 
are secure or its ropes stanch. even if one 
is rather disposed to accept its challenge to 
laziness. And, indeed, moments of weakness 
for the hammock come less and less fre- 
quently these modern days, not so much for 
any superior virtue over immediate predeces- 
sors to which we can lay claim as for the 
fact that each generation has, as in other 
things, ways of idleness peculiar (perhaps 
possible only) to itself. Our own is the idle- 
ness of the steamer chair, if one may say so, 
rather than of the hammock. It is only 
when all the mechanism of modern activity 
has been deliberately cut off by stretches of 
ocean that we abandon ourselves to perfect 
loafing with a good conscience, and give our 
tense nerves a fair chance to rest. At other 
times we “ take hard” even our recreations. 


& 


The summer girl herself, gloriously robus- 
tious creature that she is, distinctively lacks 
the art of sparing herself. If it is not danc- 
ing with her, it is pretty sure to be wheeling 
or golf. The very succession of her costumes 
tells the story of the ceaseless round of her 
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recreative activities. The suggestion of a 
hammock for her “ maiden meditations ”— if 
they, too, have not * gone out ”— is obtrusively 
incongruous. The hammock stands for per. 
fect stillness, complete repose, with some one 
else to do the swinging when one is “ fixed ” 
in it—or disaster. Where is there a more 
exact antithesis to her type? Thus, doubt- 
less, as the Spectator thinks, it has come 
about that the sign of the hammock seems 
to be disappearing from fiction. For in 
minor matters the story of the period reflects 
surface changes perhaps more faithfully than 
the staging of a play follows the details of 
its period. 


] 


The heroine of the hammock has appar- 
ently been discarded with the curate who 
played croquet and the Amazon who won the 
prize at archery—and yet to some of us even 
they are but figures of yesterday. Were Mr. 
Aldrich to-day rewriting “ Marjorie Daw,” 
bringing her “down to date,” the book 
whose hammock gives the completing touch 
to its heroine (a heroine, indeed, who would 
seem to lose the charm of her elusiveness 
without her hammock and its tantalizing 
glimpses of her), it is still an open, debata- 
ble question whether the hammock would not 
be dropped for some device less suggestive 
of antiquity. Yet where, after all, can a sub- 
stitute be found—unless it be a bicycle— 
since the hammock as an effective accessory 
lends itself to so great variety of situation, 
from captivation to catastrophe? What 
reader of « Mr. Isaacs,” for example, can for- 
get the little scene where the heroine, startled 
by unexpected steps, “tried to rise” from the 
hammock in which she was sitting sidewise, 
but quickly “ recognized the inexpediency of 
moving”? There is a whole minor tragedy 
for a girl like the heroine in the single clever 
touch. 


~ 


® 


But while resort to the hammock is likely 
to be more and more denied to the story-teller 
of the future if he confines his happenings to 
the land, there must long remain opportunily 
for its use should he venture upon the sea. 
Still doubtless for years to come will all true 
sailormen, contemptuous of berth or bed, 
swing their hammocks in the forecastle, just 
as they do to-day in Mr. Clark Russell's 
stories. 
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The Railroads and the Postal Service 
Fraudulent and Exorbitant Rates 


HE defeat of the Loud Bili marks, not 
the conclusion, but the beginning of 
a most important campaign. The 
bill, as our readers know, aimed to reduce 
the postal deficit by increasing the rates on 
certain newspaper matter. It was defeated, 
as they know, because the House of Repre- 
sentatives was awakened to the fact that the 
deficit is due to the excessive charge for 
transportation levied by the railroads against 
the Government. These excessive. charges 
still remain, and the deficit still remains. 
Therefore public-spirited citizens cannot rest 
until the overcharge and the deficit are both 
brought to an end. 

In order to accomplish this purpose it is 
necessary that the whole subject of the rela- 
tion of the railroads to the Postal Depart- 
ment shall be* understood by the general 
public. That which has marked the debate 
in both Houses of Congress has been the 


universal admission that the charges are ex- 


cessive. Nevertheless, in the absence of a 
general demand from the public, relatively 
few Congressmen care to take their political 
lives in their hands by attacking an abuse 
which an omnipresent and almost omnipotent 
private interest actively supports. When the 
general public understands the situation, as 
Congress now understands it, no political 
party and no Congressman with an intelligent 
middle-class constituency will dare oppose 
the reform. - 
The supreme argument which led to the 
defeat of the Loud Bill was that presented by 
Mr. James L. Cowles in the columns of The 
Outlook. The demonstration that the rail- 
roadg. were charging the Government several 
times as much as they charged the express 
companies revealed so intolerable an abuse 
that the House of Representatives, despite its 
intense desire to reduce the deficit, changed 
its heavy majority in favor of the Loud Bill 
toa heavy majority against it. Mr. Cowles’s 
argument, however, was not the only one 
which brought the House to the conclusion 
that the remedy for the deficit was the reduc- 
tion of railway charges to a reasonable limit. 
One of the arguments which told most heavily 
was the evidence of wholesale frauds in the 
weighing of the mails. Charges of this sort 


have often been brought, but, as a rule, have 
been so indefinite in their character as to 
seem untrustworthy. In the recent debate, 
however, one definite charge was fully sus- 
tained by Representative Samuel W. Smith, 
of Michigan, whose authority was nothing 
less than the reports of ex-Postmaster-General 
Wilson and the post-office inspector who 
exposed the frauds described. The evidence 
submitted was briefly as follows: 

Once in four years the mails transported 
over one-fourth of the various railroads of 
the United States are weighed during a 
period of thirty days. Upon the average 
weight thus obtained the compensation of 
each road is determined for the next four 
years. During the quadrennial weighing upon 
the Seaboard Air Line in March, 1896, says 
the inspector's report, “about 300 sacks of 
documents, franked by United States Senator 
J.B. Gordon, of Georgia, and Representative 
A. C. Latimer, of South Carolina, were sent 
to the various agents of this company in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. Two, three, four, or five of these 
sacks, each weighing 100 to 125 pounds, 
were sent to an agent, [who] in railroad mail, 
received envelopes containing slips of paper 
or labels, franked by Senator Gordon and 
addressed to various offices in Georgia and 
South Carolina, a large portion of the ad- 
dresses being to railroad employees or post- 
masters. 

“The division superintendent and road- 
masters gave oral instructions to the agents 
under them as to pasting on labels or writing 
addresses on the books which were not pre- 
viously addressed. The books were then re- 
mailed and again transported over the route 
of this company, to be again weighed. /7/- 
teen sacks were delivered at Portsmouth, 
Virginia, addressed in bulk to General Su- 
perintendent V. E. McBee. That night the 
books were addressed in the railroad build- 
ing by his secretary (Williams) and a divis- 
zon superintendent (Wishnant)and remailed 
the following morning to various addresses 
along their route.” 

This padding of the mails having been 
detected, the Postal Department ordered 
another weighing in April.” “The railroad 
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then resorted to a new scheme by contracting 
with publishers for a large number of papers 
to be sent daily over their line to addresses 
furnished by the company. 

“At Portsmouth, Va.. General Superin- 
tendent McBee arranged with the ‘ Star’ to 
send 6,800 copies daily for ten days, and after 
that 2,400 daily, in bundles of 25 to each 
address. to parties in South Carolina and 
Georgia on the Seaboard Air Line. At 
Raleigh, N. C., the private secretary of 
McBee arranged to have 6,000 copies the 
first week. 8,000 copies a week afterwards, 
of the ‘ North Carolinian ’ sent in bundles of 
45 to each address, over the Seaboard Air 
Line to stations in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and a fewin North Carolina. At Atlanta, 
Ga., the private secretary of Division Super- 
intendent Berkley arranged with the Atlanta 
‘Journal’ for 2,000 copies daily, to be sent 
over the Seaboard Air Line Railroad to 
Norfolk and Portsmouth. Va., 1,000 ad- 
dressed as to regular subscribers, the other 
1,000 as sample copies. The Atlanta ‘ Con- 
stitution’ was to send 5,600 of each Sunday 
issue to addresses in Norfolk and Ports- 
\mouth, Va., this amount to be divided up and 
800 copies to be sent each day, 400 by morn- 
ing and 400 by night train. A copy of Sun- 
day’s paper weighs a little over half a pound. 
Norfolk and Portsmouth directories were 
furnished the ‘ Journal’ and the ‘ Constitu- 
tion’ to print labels for mailing papers to 
parties in those cities.” 

The. total weight of the public documents 
sent over the Seaboard Air Line by the direc- 
tion of its officials. and, it is believed. without 
the collusion of Senator Gordon or Congress- 
ae was sixteen tons, and the weight 
of newspapers sent during the second attempt 
to defraud the Postal Department was ten tons. 

Even here, however, the scandal did not 
end. “When the Postmaster-General com- 
plained,” says Senator Pettigrew, of South 
Dakota, “ they asked him what he was going 
to do about it, and Mr. McBee, the manager 
of the road, asked the Postmaster-General 
why the Seaboard Air Line had been singled 
out for criticism for stuffing the mails when 
it was well known that a// railroads practiced 
the same fraud upon the Government.” 

The way in which this particular fraud hap- 
pened to be brought to light, says the Senate 
document from which the evidence is taken, 
was that some agents bungled matters, and a 
little newspaper at Ellenboro’, N. C., published 
a short article headed “A Mistake,” stating 
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that Senator Gordon, in mailing documents 
to his constituents, had by mistake addressed 
them to agents along the Seaboard Air Line 
to be remailed by them. A division superin- 
tendent on the road, learning of this article, 
“proceeded to the town, and induced the 
editor to cut the item out of every copy of 
his paper, on the ground that it would hurt 
the road.” When the Postmaster-General 
learned of these frauds, and also the frauds 
connected with the second weighing, he found 
himself unable to punish as a criminal the 
railway official who took charge of this 
abominable work for his company. In a 
letter dated March 2. 1897, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Wilson says, “I beg leave to call atten. 
tion to the fact that the Attorney-General, in 
his letter of December 22, 1896, holds that 
the only criminal statute under which prose- 
cution can be attempted for such offenses as 
these is the statute against conspiracies to 
defraud the United States, and that it was 
impossible under that statute to bring to jus- 
tice the chief offender in this case.” In 
short, the Postmaster-General was unable to 
do anything more about it than the rail- 
way officials thovght. Whether General 
Superintendent McBee was equally correct 
in stating that all the railroads practiced 
the same fraud cannot be determined. Such 
charges have often been made, and made by 
responsible parties with no anti-monopoly 
prejudices, but those who have made them 
have been unwilling to make them in print 
against individual roads, thus subjecting 
themselves to suits for criminal libel, and 
vague charges against railroads in general 
The Outlook has always been unwilling to 
print. 

But the case against the railroads for ex- 
cessive charges does not stop with excessive 
charges for mails actually carried, nor with 
fraudulent charges for: mails carried only 
during the thirty-day weighing period. One 
of the most serious elements in the extortion 
practiced upon the Government relates to the 
rent of the postal cars used by. the depart- 
ment where the mails are heavy. Of these 
cars there are now nearly seven hundred in 
use, and the Government pays for them an 
average rental of $5,700 each. Yet when 
ex-Senator Vilas was Postmaster-General 
during Mr. Cleveland’s first term he investi 
gated the cost of such cars, and reported that 
they could be built for less than the annual 
rental paid by the Government. “ Careful 
inquiry,” said Mr, Vilas in the United States 
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Senate, “discloses that very many of these 
cars, such as they are, would not cost to 
build $3,000 each, and that, taking together 
all the post-office cars in the United States, 
their average value does not probably ex- 
ceed $3.500.” In support of this estimate 
Senator Vilas cited Senator Brice, of Ohio, 
a railroad man whom no one ever suspected 
of anti monopoly leanings. The average life 
of these cars, says Representative Smith, 
of Michigan, is at least twenty years, so that 
an annual rental of $700, or twenty per cent. 
upon the cost of these cars, would seem to 
he an exorbitant charge; yet the Government 
goes on, year after year, paying the railroads 
an annual rental of $5,700, or more than 150 
per cent. of their probable cost. Whena few 
of these cars were first tried as an experiment, 
this rental may not have been so preposterous, 
but these cars have become an established 
part of the postal system, and their number 
increases every year. The annual payment 
for them is now very nearly $4,000,000. 
This outlay could, by the Government’s pur- 
chase of the cars, be reduced to far below 
$1,000,000 a year. Postmaster-Geheral Vilas 
recommended this course, and his recom- 
mendation has been before the country for 
years, commanding approval wherever it has 
been studied. yet in the absence of a strenu- 
ous demand from the general public the 
abuse goes on unrectified. 

The question of how great a reduction 
should be made in the general charges of the 
\\ railroads is not one to be settled offhand upon 
a permanent basis. All that legislation can 
accomplish immediately is a reduction of rail- 
road charges to the Government correspond- 
ing to the reduction in general freight charges 
during the last quarter of a century. The 
present charges are practically those of 1873. 
Between that year and 1878 there was a 
nominal reduction of fourteen per cent.; but 
as paper money in 1873 was at a discount of 
eleven per cent., the charge in gold remained 
almost the same. Since 1878 no reduction 
whatever has been made. The railroads 
claim that their general freight rates during 
this period have been reduced over forty per 
cent. If we assume that their charges to the 
Government were equitable in 1873, a reduc- 





tion of forty per cent. is plainly needed to 
make them as equitable to-day. 

The reform, however, must ultimately go 
further. The Government should pay the 
railroads as much as the express companies 
pay them for similar services, but the Gov- 
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ernment should not pay the railroads more. 
In fact, it is essentially unpatriotic on the part 
of the railroads to demand of their country a 
heavier payment than they demand from pri- 
vate corporations. The lowest rate which 
the Government receives for carrying mail 
is nearly a cent and a half a pound for the 
ordinary distance which mail is carried. 
This lowest rate is, of course, obtained where 
the mails are heaviest, as on the New York 
Central road. Yet even on this road the 
Government seems to be charged three times 
as much per pound as the express com- 
panies, and the receipts of the Central from 
the mail service between New York and 
Buffalo, as Senator Pettigrew recently ob- 
served in the Senate, are alone sufficient to pay 
the interest upon the cost of a new double- 
track road. Upon the roads where mail is 
handled in small quantities, the charge to the 
Government, instead of being a cent anda 
half a pound, rises to over twenty cents a 
pound, and the average for the whole country 
is but little less than eight cents. If we may 
judge from the express rates upon hundred- 
pound parcels, and the fact that the express 
companies generally pay the railroads but 
forty per cent. of their receipts, the Govern- 
ment seems to be paying these roads more 
than three times as much as the express com- 
panies pay them for similar business. This 
is the subject which Congress must investi- 
gate. A torty percent. reduction in transpor- 
tation rates means a large surplus instead of a 
large deficit in the Post-Office Department. 
The reduction of mail rates to the level of 
express rates makes possible the reduction of 
letter postage to one cent. The relief to the 
Nation and to all its citizens which the re- 
form will afford is well worth the campaign 
of education necessary to secure it. 


® 
Bits of Wisdom 


He who goes round about in his demands 
commonly wants more than he wishes to appear 
to want.—Lavater. 


Great occasions do not make heroes or cow- 
ards; they simply unveil them to the eyes of men. 
Silently and imperceptibly, as we wake or sleep, 
we grow and wax strong, we grow and wax weak ; 
and at last some crisis shows us what we have 
become.—Canon Westcott. 


Public sentiment is everything. With public 
sentiment nothing can fail; without it nothing 
can succeed. Consequently, he who molds public 
sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes or pronounces decisions. He makes 
statutcs and decisions possible or impossible to 
be executed.— Abraham Lincoln. 
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XII.—The Letter to the Romans—II. 
By Lyman Abbott 


the fundamental principle of Judaism. 

That principle may be stated in a sen- 
tence as Obedience to law. He declares that 
religion does not consist in obedience to law. 
Obedience to law results from religion; but 
religion is not attained by means of such obedi- 
ence. Obedience is not righteousness, nor is it 
the road to righteousness. Commentators on 
Paul have sometimes tried to break the force 
of his contention by distinguishing between 
the moral and the ceremoniallaw. They have 
said that the ceremonial law is abolished by 
Christ, but that the moral law continues ; that 
it is not by obedience to the ceremonial law 
that the world can be saved, but by obedience 
to the moral law. Paul makes no such dis- 
tinction. His statement is broad, radical, and 
comprehensive. By the deeds of the law, he 
says, shall no flesh be justified in God’s 
sight. Having illustrated and enforced this 
fundamental but negative proposition by the 
experience, first of the pagan, then of the 
Jewish, world, he proceeds to set forth, in 
language so condensed as to be enigmatical, 
what is, in his belief, the remedy for sin. 

This statement, in the form with which the 
English reader will be most familiar with it— 
that of the Old Version—is as follows: 

Therefore by the deeds of the law there shall no 
flesh be justified in his sight: for by the law is 
the knowledge of sin. But now the righteous- 
ness of God without the law is manifested, being 
witnessed by the law and the prophets; even the 
righteousness of God which is by faith of Jesus 
Christ unto all and upon all them that believe: 
for there is no difference: for all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God; being justi- 
fied freely by his grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus: whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
to declare his righteousness for the remission of 
sins that are past, through the forbearance of 
God; to declare, I say, at this time his righteous- 
ness: that he might be just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus. 

Putting this declaration into a single brief 
sentence, it may be epitomized thus: By 
obedience to law no man can be justified; he 
can be justified only by receiving the free 
gift of God’s righteousness through faith in 


Jesus Christ, whom the Father hath set forth 
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Pp: L, as we have seen, takes issue with 


as a propitiation. What does Paul mean by 
this? What he means by the statement that 
the world cannot be justified by the deeds of 
the law I tried to show last week. What 
does he mean by the statement that it can 
be justified through the free gift of God’s 
righteousness, received by faith in Jesus 
Christ, as a propitiation? In this question 
four questions are involved: First, what does 
Paul mean by “justified”? Second, what 
does he mean by “God’s righteousness ” ? 
Third, what does he mean by “ faith”? And, 
fourth, what does he mean by “ propitia- 
tion ”? 

What does Paul mean by the statement 
that man is justified? It is an infelicity in 
our translation that the words “ justification ” 
and “righteousness” are used to translate 
the same Greek word. We should get the 
color of Paul’s meaning better if we were to 
bring back into the English language a word 
which has become almost obsolete, and were to 
say that men are to be rightened by God's 
righteousness. What, then, does Paul mean 
by saying we are to be rightened or justified? 

Sin produces two different effects on the 
human soul, It disorders the soul itself and 
it estranges the soul from God. If there 
were no God, still sin would be an awful 
thing in the disorder which it produces in 
the individual and in society. And these 
two effects intellectually and philosophically 
may be regarded separately; but they are in 
fact one and the same effect. Intellectually 
and philosophically we may discriminate; 
vitally and really they are identical. A little 
child disobeys the mother, pouts, is angry, 
cries. The crying shows the discomfort and 
the disorder within. The mother takes the 
child into her lap. The child struggles to 
get away, jumps down, and runs away again, 
showing estrangement between the child and 
the mother. The same thing that disorders 
the child separates the child from the mother. 
The two things may be treated separately in 
thought, but in life they are always the same. 
It is impossible that this child should be 
pouting, disobedient, ugly, cross, and at the 
same time be drawn toward the mother whom 
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it is disobeying. It will be estranged from 
the mother as long as it is disobedient to her. 


The two effects:are one. The prodigal son 
called upon his father to give him his portion, 
then went into a far country and spent it in 
riotous living. The two things are dramat- 
ically represented separately. But the going 
away from the father into a far country, and 
the spending there his substance in riotous 
living, are in fact one and the same experi- 
ence. The boy could not have lived at home 
in peace with his father, enjoying his father. 
at one with his father, if he was living a 
vicious, degraded, riotous life. He must be 
separated from his father if he is living in 
impurity and his father is pure. 

As the two effects of sin are one, so the 
two remedies are one. We may separate 
them in our thought, but they are not sep- 
arable in fact. We may consider the child 
reconciled to the mother, or we may consider 
the child smoothing out the brow, ceasing to 
cry, drawing in the pouting lips, no longer 
wretched because she is no longer willful and 
disobedient. But the two experiences of self- 
reconciliation and reconciliation with the 
mother are really identical. The moment the 
child ceases to be disobedient, the moment 
love comes back into the child, that moment 
the child is ready to climb into the mother’s 
lap. Nor is it ready to climb into the moth- 
er’s lap and take the mother’s caress and be 
at one with the mother so long as it is dis- 
obedient to her. The same moral process 
that brings peace to this child brings the 
child to the mother. So in the parable of 
the prodigal son it is said, When he came to 
himself, he said, I will arise and go to my 
father. The coming to himself was vitally 
one with going back to his father. The go- 
ing back to his father inevitably accompa- 
nied his coming to himself. The two are 
separable in statement, but they are one in 
fact. 

The Christian Church has been divided 
for centuries on the theological question 
whether Paul means by justification recon- 
ciled to God or reconciled within ourselves. 
Does it mean, God declares him to be right 
or God makes him right? But if the above 
view is correct, the two are one and the same. 
It is impossible that God should declare a 
man to be right when God sees him to be 
wrong. That would make God a liar. Be- 
cause he sees in the penitent the beginning 
of righteousness, he accepts it as righteous- 
hess, recognizes it fosters it, develops it. To 
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the question, then, What is meant by the state- 
ment, Man is justified or rightened? the an- 
swer is, He is both reconciled with God and 
reconciled with himself. The beginning of 
righteousness is in him, and therefore the 
reconciliation between him and God is ac- 
complished. He ceases to pout avd he climbs 
into his mother’s lap. He comes to himself 
and he returns to the father. The two acts 
are one and the same act. 

A similar discussion has taken place re- 
specting the words, “the righteousness of 
God.” Some theologians have said that the 
righteousness of God means a gift which 
God bestows on men; others have said that 
it means an attribute or quality of God. But 
these two, also, are one and the same. We 
can regard them from different points of 
view, but they are not in fact separable. 
Philosophically different, they are virtually 
one; in thought different, in reality one. 
The righteousness of God is God’s own char- 
acter which he gives. He does not impart 
something apart from himself; be imparts 
himself, and he has not anything in himself 
which he is not ready to impart. God gives 
his own life to men; he pours himself into 
men. So that, when Paul says we are justi- 
fied by God’s righteousness, what he says is 
this: We are made right in ourselves, and we 
are brought into right relationship by God, 
because God will pour himself into us the 
moment we are willing to receive him. 

The third question is, What is meant by 
faith? Man is not justified by law, he is 
justified by faith. Here again our English 
language misleads us. We have the noun 
faith, but no verb corresponding to it. So we 
either have to say belief and believe, or else 
we have to say faith and then the awkward 
circumlocution, possess faith or exercise 
faith; or else we have to do what we have 
done in our English Bible, say faith when we 
use the noun and believe when we use the 
verb. In general, the verb believe in the 
New Testament corresponds to the word 
faith in the New Testament—that is, one is 
the verbal form, the other the noun form. 
When Paul says we are to believe in Jesus 
Christ, he says that we are to have faith in 
Christ. What does he mean by this faith? 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
who, if not Paul himself, was a disciple of 
Paul, teaching essentially Pauline theology, 
has given us a definition of faith. + Faith,” 
he says, “is the evidence of things unseen, the 
substance of things hoped for.” Faith is 
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primarily, in Paul’s use of it, the perception 
of the invisible and the eternal. He himself 
has given what is not in terms but is in 
reality a definition of faith: “ While we look 
not at the things which are seen, which are 
temporal, but at the things which are not seen, 
which are eternal.” Faith is looking upon 
the invisible and eternal world. But it is 
more than looking, it is perceiving; and per- 
ceiving spiritual truth is possible only by 
receiving spiritual life. The life is perceived 
only by receiving it. A thoroughly dishonest 
man cannot understand honesty. A_ thor- 
oughly impure person cannot understand pur- 
ity. A thoroughly selfish person cannot com- 
prehend the splendor of self-sacrifice. It is 
only as we live that we see lify. The seeing 
and the perceiving are different phases of the 
same experience. 

What Paul says, then, is this: The world 
is to be set right by receiving God’s free gift 
of himself. Belief is a purely intellectual 
act. Faith is also an act of the will. It is 
the substance of things hoped for as well as 
the evidence of things unseen. We look— 
and we do not look without the will direct- 
ing our eyes that we may look—we /oof at 
the things which are unseen. They are not 


forced upon us; we deliberately turn our 
attention toward them. This is the differ- 
ence between a creed and a confession of 
faith: A creed is simply the statement of an 


‘intellectual opinion—I think God is. A con- 
fession of faith is the acceptance of God—lI 
receive him as my Father. 

The fourth question is, What does Paul 
mean by propitiation: “ Christ Jesus whom 
God hath set forth as a propitiation”? It 
is right to say that my answer to this ques- 
tion does not accord with that generally given 
by orthodox teachers and orthodox commenta- 
tors, and, for this reason, to state the grounds 
on which this answer is based. The word 
rendered “propitiation” in this passage is 
one used throughout the Greek version of the 
Old Testament to designate the Mercy Seat. 
The Temple at Jerusalem was divided into 

urts, one within and rising above the other. 

“The interior court of all was the Holy of 
Holies. Behind the curtain which veiled this 
Holy of Holies from profane view was tlie 
‘Ark of the Covenant, and over this Ark of 
the Covenant a lid or cover, guarded by the 
cherubim, known as the Mercy Seat. Within 
this Holy of Holies God was supposed in 
some special sense to reside, or at least to it 
to come from time te time; and once a year, 
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on a great solemn occasion, the High Priest, 
and he alone, was permitted to part the curtain, 
enter into the Holy of Holies, and there meet 
Jehovah at the Mercy Seat. I understand 
Paul, then, to use this figure—certainly he 
would have been so understood, it seems to 
me, by all Jewish readers. When he says 
that Jesus Christ is a propitiation, he would 
be understood by his readers to mean that 
Jesus Christ is the Mercy Seat. Of olden 
time only the High Priest could enter the 
Holy of Holies, and there once a year meet 
in fellowship with God But now the veil is 
drawn aside, and Jesus Christ is the Mercy 
Seat. He walked among men open and wel- 
come to the poorest and the humblest. There 
came to him little children, and he _ took 
them in his arms; the lepers came, and he 
touched them; there was-no one so poor, 
so wretched, yea, there was no one so sinful, 
that he might not go to Christ and receive 
the touch of healing, and hear the word, 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee.” Even the 
lost woman whom we will not allow to enter 
our household, even she might wash his feet 
with her tears. He welcomed alh men; and 
through him all men may come to God. «I 
am not ashamed,” says Paul, “ of the Gospel 
of Christ, for therein is God's righteous- 
ness revealed from faith to faith.” What 
is it that is revealed in that Gospel? What 
do the four Gospels tell us? The story of a 
life, the portrait of a man, the revelation of a 
person. In this man, this person, this being, 
Paul says, God’s righteousness is revealed. 
Would you know God's true character? 
Read that story, see how Christ lived, how he 
loved, how he sacrificed himself, how he 
cared for men, what he was, and then under- 
stand that this is our God; this Christ 
shows what kind of righteousness God pos- 
sesses; not a righteousness that must be 
satisfied by blood in order that he may be 
appeased, but a righteousness that comes 
down from. heaven to earth and fills the earth 
with the glory of his self-sacrifice that he 
may gather men to himself. 

To sum all up: There are certain great 
moral laws interpreted by the Mosaic statutes, 
interpreted more or less imperfectly by 
human laws, interpreted also by the voice of 
conscience within. Not by taking these 
ideals and trying to shape our lives into con- 
formity with them} not by still being dis- 
honest and saying, We will not steal because 
the law forbids it; not by still being sensual 
and saying, We wil) not commit adultery 
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because the law forbids it; not by having 
illicit desires in our heart and saying, We will 
try not to covet because the law forbids it—not 
thus can any man be righteous, not thus can 
society be cleansed, purified, reformed. But 
by seeing that God is one who comes to 
earth that he may fill humanity with himself, 
who searches men out, who suffers in their 
suffering and bears the burden of their sin- 
ning, who pours himself into men that he 
may make them his children, by seeing that 
such is God, and believing in him, and open- 
ing the door of one’s heart to receive this 
God, and longing to be like him, to love as he 
loved, to pity as he pitied, to. serve as he 
served, to suffer as he suffered, and to help 
to redeem as he helped to redeem—this is to 
live. 

The greatest and most vital power in in- 
fluencing life is personality. It is greater 
than law, instruction, or example. Indeed, 
all three have their chief value because of 
the personality which lies behind them, of 
which they are manifestations. Law mani- 
fests primarily the will of the law-giver; ed- 
ucation, primarily, his intellect; example, 
both his intellect and his will in his life. This 


power of personality it is which makes the 


great orator. We call it magnetism, so con- 
cealing our ignorance. Why is it that one 
preacher fastens the attention of his congre- 
gation upon him with his opening sentence 
and holds it to the close, while another, as 
learned, as skilled in rhetoric and elocutionary 
arts, does but lull them to sleep? It is the 
man behind the speech which makes the 
orator. This is the power that makes the 
great leader. The Little Corporal, catching 
up the banner at the Bridge of Lodi and 
dashing before his hesitating soldiers, fires 
them with such enthusiasm that they sweep 
past him, despite the raking fire from the 
other end, and carry it by an irresistible on- 
slaught. This the power that enables Sheri- 
dan, riding late upon the battle-field of Win- 


chester, to turn his fleeing soldiers back, and © 


transform their rout into victory. This is the 
power of the great statesmen, the great moral 
leaders, and the great captains of industry, 
who are able to imbue those about them with 
their own courage, their own spirit of faith, 
or hope, or patience, or energy, and so give 
new life to a great industrial organization, or 
a nation, or an epoch. This is the power of 
the mother, who goes softly down to that 
door which swings both ways on its hinges, 
knowing not whether she shall receive a new 
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life from the unknown, or shall herself go out 
into the unknown, to return no more. She 
takes this new life and gives herself to it. 
She did love music; now the only songs 
she sings are lullabies. She did love litera- 
ture; tow the only stories she cares for are 
those which baby listens to. She was fond 
of society; now the society of the little one, 
whose eyes look wonderingly into hers, is the 
only society she cares for. She governs, she 
educates, she illustrates by her example, but, 
far more than all, she pours herself into 
the life intrusted to her. By her courage 
she makes him strong, by her hope she in- 
spires him; her purity cleanses. her love vivi- 
fies. She gives herself in sickness and in 
health, in weakness and in strength, in toil 
and in play, rejoicing in the self-immolation 
which is self-exaltation, looking for no other 
reward than that which shall be hers, when Ly 
and by she shall walk the streets resting on his 
arm and looking up into the face which once 
looked from her lap up into hers. What Paul 
affirms is that God is the great personality ; 
that he gives himself to his children; that 
more than the law which is the utterance of 
his will, more than the science which is the 
manifestation of his wisdom, more even than 
the earthly life of Jesus, which is the example 
set by the human life of God, is his own per- 
sonality, imparted to all who wish to be like 
him, and in that wish receive him as the 
source of their life. 

There were in the time of Paul two con- 
ceptions of God in sharp contrast with which 
he sets forth his conception, derived from 
his faith in Jesus Christ as the Mercy Seat 
through whom we have access to the unknown 
Father. To the Greeks and Romans the 
gods were simply gigantic deified men. In 
the Hartz Mountains, it is said, the traveler 
sometimes sees a gigantic apparition before 
him. He reaches out his hand toward the 
apparition. The apparition offers his in 
return. He shakes his fist at the apparition. 
The apparition responds with like threatening 
gesture. Thenhe sees that what has startled 
him is but his own image reflected from the 
clouds. Such reflections of themselves the 
Greeks and Romans worshiped. Their gods 
were cruel, vengeful, malignant, sensual, 
lying, thieving. All the current vices of the 
time were reflected in these deities. What 
is, perhaps, the greatest tragedy of ancient 
Greek literature, “ Prometheus Bound,” turns 
on the jealousy of Jove and his wrath against 
Prometheus because he had given to mortal 











man the gift of fire, which belonged only to 
the gods. When men thus worshiped im- 
moral and vicious deities, the first and most 
necessary message to mankind was that 
given by Judaism, that God is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity; that he was a just 
and righteous God ; that he was indignant 
with sin, and would not endure it; that his 
laws were holy, just, and pure, and that men 
must conform to those holy, just, and pure 
laws at the peril of their lives. But Judaism 
stopped with this message ; and it was insuf- 
ficient for the world’s redemption. It pre- 
sented a conception of God far superior in 
moral quality and in moral effects to the 
conception of paganism ; and the moral life of 
Judaism was far superior to the moral life of 
Rome. But Paul perceived in Christa fuller 
and a higher revelation. He perceived in 
Christ the truth that God possesses a right- 
eousness which does look upon iniquity that 
he may cure it; that he cannot bear sin, and 
therefore will banish it by the ministry of 
his patient love ; that his fires of indignation 
are beneficent fires which burn out the evil 
only to purify and preserve the good. Paul 
perceived that the love which sends a pure 
woman into a noisome and pestilential dis- 
trict that she may carry to it her purity, is a 
higher form of righteousness than that of the 
policeman who goes only to administer the 
law and inflict penalty. He saw in Christ 
revealed the truth that God has a righteous- 
ness which itself rightens all those who have 
faith in him. 

One pathetic incident in the life of Christ 
illustrates strikingly the contrast between 
the Christian and the Pharisaic concep- 
tion of righteousness. Christ had been in- 
vited by a Pharisee to dine with him. The 
Jewish houses were built around an open 
square, and the dining-room was often a kind 
of porch which opened on this square. In 
such a room as this Christ reclined at the 
table in Oriental fashion, his naked feet 
stretched forth behind him. The villagers, 
with the freedom of Oriental manners, had 
crowded into the courtyard to listen to the 
conversation of the great rabbi. One woman 
of the town, emboldened by her despair, had 
crowded beyond the rest and stood close by 
the Master. Something he said rekindled in 
the ashes of her life a long-lost desire. Some 
sacred memories of the past, some wistful 
but despairing hope of the future, stirred 
within her. The tears welled to her eyes and 
fell in great drops on the naked feet before 
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her. Startled that tears from such eyes 
should fall on such feet, she knelt, and, hav- 
ing nothing else, with the tresses of her hair 
she wiped the polluting drops away. Then 
she covered them with kisses, and, finding 
herself unresisted, took from her bosom a 
box of precious ointment, and, breaking it, 
anointed the feet with the ointment. The 
Pharisee said, This man is no prophet, or he 
would have known what manner of woman 
this is, for she is a sinner. But Christ turned 
to the woman and said, Thy sins are forgiven 
thee ; goin peace. The Pharisee could not 
then—alas! the Pharisee cannot now—under- 
stand the higher righteousness which wel- 
comes the first beginnings of penitence in an 
apparently lost life, and by love recovers the 
lost and exorcises the evil. 

This, then, I understand to be Paul’s doc- 
trine: The Jew held that righteousness con- 
sists in obedience to law. Paul says, No, it 
does not consist in obedience to law; it con- 
sists in the reception of a divine life. Germs 
of this teaching are to be found in the Old 
Testament; in, for example, the Twenty- 
fourth Psalm: ! 


Who dare ascend to worship on the mountain of 
Yahveh ; 

Who dare to set foot on his holy abode ? 

He who has sinless hands and a pure conscience, 

Who cherishes no longing for evil and never 
swears falsely, 

He will receive blessing from Yahveh, 

And righteousness from God his help. 

But Paul carries this revelation of the 

goodness of God further than the Hebrew 

psalmist. For he shows that this mercy, this 

goodness, this loving-kindness, is not depend- 

ent upon man’s having obeyed the divine 

law, upon his having “sinless hands and a 

pure conscience ;” it is dependent only upon 

his choosing goodness and virtue, and his 

desire to receive them from God through Jesus 

Christ, his Son. 

Having defined the Gospel remedy for sin 
as life in, not obedience to, law, and as the re- 
teption of God's free gift through faith, Paul 
shows, first, that this is in accordance with 
the history of Israel. Abraham had faith in 
God, and this faith was counted unto him for 
righteousness. David describes the blessings 
of the man unto whom God does not impute 
his sin, because he has confessed it and 
turned from it. And this blessedness is not 
dependent upon circumcision, for the circum- 





1 Mr. Furness’s translation in the Polychrome Bible. 
I put acomma after the word “ falsely ” where he puts 
a period. 
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cision followed after the faith and after the 


righteousness had been conferred. It was 
a sign of the fulfillment of the promise, not 
a condition of the bestowment of the gift. 
Thus we are rightened by faith, and, being 
thus rightened, we accept, not with sub- 
mission only, but with gladness, tribulation, 
because tribulation is the divine means of 
working out that divineness of character in 
us which, if we are living a life of faith, is 
our chief desire. This gift of life through 
faith is not confined to the Jews. For sin is 
not confined to the Jews; sin dates from 
Adam, and is as universal as the human race; 
and the remedy which Christ brings is as 
universal as the disease; the forgiveness is 
as wide in its scope asthe mercy. If through 
one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners, through the obedience of one shall many 
be made righteous. Where sin abounded 
God’s free gift did more exceedingly abound. 
Then, says an imaginary objector, we would 
better continue in sin that grace may con- 
tinue to abound. Such an objector, Paul re- 
plies, does not understand the nature of sin 
and death, nor of grace and life. If we are 
living the life of faith, we are dead to sin; 
we no longer desire to go on with it; the 
very essence of life is a supreme desire for 
righteousness. How, then, can a man whois 
living the life of faith, that is, the life which 
chooses righteousness, choose to go on insin? 
When we have come into vital, sympathetic 
relations with Jesus Christ, we have become, 
in our desires and aspirations, dead to sin, as 
Jesus Christ was dead to sin, and alive only 
to righteousness, as Jesus Christ was alive to 
righteousness. Redemption is the summons of 
Christ to a new life and the obedience of the 
soul to that summons; it is the proclamation 
of emancipation to a slave, and the acceptance 
by the slave of liberty ; it is deliverance from 
the world to which the soul was married, 
and its marriage to a new lord—even Christ. 
Those entirely mistake the very nature of re- 
demption who suppose that it is a contrivance 
by which men who are sinners here may get 
into heaven hereafter. It is a divine method 
by which the dead may live, the enslaved 
may be emancipated, the soul may be wedded 
to and made participator in the Christ life on 
earth. 

Having stated his philosophy, having 
shown its historical foundation in Abraham 
and David, having shown its effect on the prob- 
lem of suffering, having answered the objec- 
tions, Paul passes, by one of those transitions 
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so common with him, into a personal experi- 
ence, or at least what is in form a personal ex- 
perience. I was the other day at the house of 
a friend, who showed me a wonderful statue of 
Shakespeare, modeled by Ward, the sculptor, 
and he told me that when the sculptor models 
his statue he first makes in clay the skeleton, 
and then on the skeleton he builds up the 
nerves and arteries and muscles, and then 
clothes them with flesh. Thus Paul lays in 
an analysis of spiritual development the 
anatomical foundation of the creation he is 
to set before us. We may strip away the 
flesh and blood and nerve and muscle from 
this living statue that Paul puts before us, 
and, if we do, we shall find beneath it a won- 
derful analysis of spiritual development. And 
then, if we take up the narrative again, we 
shall find that he has clothed that analysis 
with living flesh and breathed into it the 
breath of a personal life. 

“ Once,” he says, “I was dead in sin. I 
was living a sinful life, and did not even know 
that it was sinful. The law came tome. It 
said, ‘Thou shalt not covet.’ Then first I 
learned that I was doing wrong in nourishing 
my evil desires. But still I went on with the 
wrong, knowing it to be wrong. And so, 
through the law, the sin that before was par- 
donable became exceeding sinful. I began 
to struggle against the sin, but I was under 
the domination of the flesh, sold like a slave, 
and I struggled in vain. I was an enigma to 
myself ; what I was doing I could not com- 
prehend. What I wished to do I hated to 
do. What I hated in myself I did continu- 
ally. I was two men. There was an evil 
spirit in me that mastered me. More and 
more clearly I perceived the right, and still I 
did the wrong. I was at war with myself. I 
was a Slave to the law of sin, from which I 
in vain struggled to be free. I was like a 
captive bound to a dead body; from the 
corpse I could not disentangle myself. I was 
wretched, until I learned that God measures 
man, not by his achievements, but by his as- 
pirations and desires; not by what he does, 
but by the purpose which animates him, and 
the end which he pursues. I learned that 
those who follow after the spirit are not under 
condemnation ; that they have the fellowship 
and the friendship of God; that this, on the 
one hand, is sufficient to secure his friend- 
ship, and, on the other hand, his friendship 
and his fellowship can be secured in no other 
way. If one pursues the flesh, he is at en- 
mity with God. If he pursues the spirit, he 
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is in fellowship with God And if he thus 
pursues the spirit, if Christ is in him, though 
the body is dead because of sin, the spirit is 
alive, and at last the spirit will triumph over 
the flesh, and even the flesh itself will become 
an instrument of righteousness. For not 
those who do righteousness, obeying an ex- 
ternal law of God. are his sons, but those 
who follow after righteousness, being led by 
his spirit, they are the sons of God. The 
spirit which the Gospel gives is not a spirit 
of bondage to law. but the spirit of adoption 
which leads us to see in God, not an awful 
Judge, Sovereign, and Lawgiver, but a dear 
Father, whom we may call with the familiarity 
of childhood, Abba, that is, Papa. And we 
know that we are children, because of the 
intimacy of our spirit with his Spirit. And 
if we are children, then we are heirs of God, 
inheriting him, and we are joint heirs with 
Christ, and we shall be conformed to him. 
And if we suffer, it is only that our suffering 
may work out in us an eternal weight of glory. 

For the earnest expectation of the creation 
waiteth for the unveiling of the sons of God. 
For the creation was made subject to decay, not 
of its own will, but by reason of him who hath 
subjected the same in the hope that the creation 
itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God. For we know that the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now; and not only so, but also we our- 
selves, though we possess the firstfruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves groan together within 
ourselves, waiting for the sonship, even for the 
redemption of our body. For by hope are we 
‘saved; but hope that is seen is not hope; but if 
we hope for that we see not, then do we with 
patience wait for it. 

And what this hope is that cheers, sus- 
tains, illumines, and inspires, Paul makes clear: 

Whom he did foreknow he also did foreordain 
to be conformed to the image of the Son, that 
he might be the firstborn among many breth- 
ren. Moreover, whom he did fo eordain, them 
he also called; and whom he called, them he 
also rightened; and whom he rightened, them 
he also glorified. 

God has foreseen in man a possibility 
which men never see in one another nor in 
themselves—a possibility of being finally so 
conformed to the image of Christ that Christ 
will be but as the firstborn among many 
brethren; so that they will be in the Father 
as Christ is in the Father, and have given to 
them through him the glory which the Father 
gave to the Son. And, foreseeing this possi- 
bility, the Father determines to make it a 
reality, and, determined to make it a reality, 
hecalls humanity to him that he may achieve 
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this result in them; and, having called them 
to-him, he rightens them; aod, bringing 
them to himself, and bringing order out of 
their moral chacs in themselves and righten- 
ing them, he will glorify them and finally 
present them faultless before the throne of 
his grace with exceeding great glory. Se- 
cure in this faith and in this hope of a life 
which is begun, carried on, and ended in God, 
nothing can discourage or dishearten the 
Apostle. 

“If God be for us, who can be against us?” 
He that spared not his own son, but freely de- 
livered him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things? Who shall 
bring any charge against those whom God has 
chosen? Shall God—he who has rightened us ? 
Who shall condemn; shall Christ—he who has 
died, yea, rather has risen again, and is at the 
right hand of God and pleads our cause? Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
affliction, or straits, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or the sword of the 
executioner? As it is written, ‘ For thy sake we 
are killed all the day long, we are counted as 
sheep for the slaughter.” Nay, in all these things 
we are more than conquerors thr»ugh him that 
loved us: for I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor pow- 
ers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other created thing, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God 
which is in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

More thanconquerors! Napoleon, landing 
from the island of Elba, met detachment 
after detachment of troops sent out to capture 
him; and as they came to the Little Corporal, 
they wheeled round in line behind him and 
swelled his forces as he marched to Paris. 
The man who sees in Christ Jesus the Mercy 
Seat, the man who believes that God is in the 
world setting the world right, the man who 
believes that God is in his own heart setting 
his own heart right and working with him— 
that man finds all the foes and enemies of his 
life converted and made his friends : the temp- 
tations strengthen.him, the sor. ows enrich him, 
the loneliness brings him nearer to the com- 
panionship of God; yea, his very sins, fail- 
ures, and shortcomings reveal to him the 
infinite mercy of the Father, and already here 
in this life he looks forward to the time when 
he shall awake in Christ’s likeness and be 
satisfied ; yea, when Christ himself shall look 
upon him and say, “I am satisfied.” 

@' 
I know that love never is wasted, 
Nor truth, nor the breath of a prayer; 
And the thought that goes forth as a blessing 
Must live, as a joy in the air. 
_  —Lucy Larcom. 
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The Mothers’ Clubs of St. Paul 


By Elaine Goodale Eastman 


T \HOSE mothers who have organized, 
or who wish to organize, for special 
study and mutual helpfulness, may 

be interested in an account of the movement 
in a Western city. It began five years ago,, 
with a few thoughtful women—some of them 
college-bred—who were young mothers also, 
and to whom it had occurred that of all liter- 
ary and scientific pursuits none could be of 
more vital consequence to them than the sci- 
ence and the art of child-training. During 
the first winter they met informally in the 
home of one of their number, and chose as 
leader a gifted kindergariner. The next year 
they organized after the usual formalities, 
and arranged a programme for the season in 
which lectures by physicians and educators 
alternated with papers or talks by members 
of the club. There was no attempt to limit 
the membership to any number or particular 
clique—on the contrary, every one worked to 
extend the influence of the club, and mem- 
bers freely brought their friends to the meet- 
ings. 

The opening of the third year found us 
thoroughly in earnest about the extension of 
the movement. Our locality was by no 
means a central one, and it was too much to 
ask of a busy mother to spend an hour or 
even two on the way to and from each meet- 
ing. The matter was fully discussed at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors, and it 
was decided to try to interest representative 
women to organize independent mothers’ 
clubs in their several localities. This plan 
was systematically carried out, with the re- 
sult, in two years’ time, of Ze new clubs in 
the city and suburbs, each having from 
twenty-five to one hundred members. In 
most of the clubs outsiders are welcomed to 
the meetings, and the average attendance 
much exceeds the enrolled membership ; there- 
fore it will be no exaggeration to say that 
five hundred St. Paul women have already 
been reached and helped by the mothers’ 
clubs, , 

Some of the women whose co-operation 
was asked had for years been interested in 
the subject, and really awaiting such an op- 
portunity. There was, and is, no lack of en- 
thusiasm among the leaders. Kindergartners 
and teachers are very generally represented 
in the clubs, and, in localities where the hard- 





working mothers are untrained and unaccus- 
tomed to speak or write, these public-spirited 
teachers have taken a leading part. 

It is evident that the purely literary wo- 
man’s club can be expected to flourish only 
in a well-to-do and fairly well educated com- 
munity. We have found, however, that these 
simple associations of mothers are perfectly 
adaptable to various social conditions. Or- 
ganization and the conduct of meetings is 
-more or less formal, as desired, but in no case 
oppressively so. In some clubs the members 
pay an annual fee, which is applied to room- 
rent, printing, and an occasional lecture. In 
others there is no fee and there are no ex- 
penses. Readings from approved books, and 
volunteer talks by doctors, ministers, and 
teachers, obviate the necessity for an original 
programme. Discussion may be according 
to parliamentary rules, or it may be as free 
and informal as at an afternoon tea. Music, 
recitations, and an occasional social gather- 
ing are entirely allowable, although one of the 
largest clubs attributes much of its success 
to the fact that the element of entertainment 
has been excluded from the meetings. This 
common aspiration toward an enlightened 
motherhood forms a new bond between our 
well-to-do women and those less favorably 
situated, and there is a helpful interchange 
of visits, lending of papers, and a general 
spirit of co-operation, which finds further ex- 
pression in a “ General Board ” of Directors, 
consisting of two or more representatives 
from each of the Clubs. About once a year 
we have had a large and enthusiastic general 
meeting of Mothers’ Clubs, and at such a 
meeting, a year ago, there was inaugurated 
an association of parents and teachers for 
the improvement of the public schools of the 
city. 

The original “ Mothers’ Club” in St. Paul, 
which is, as I have said, a neighborhood 
circle of bright and cultivated women, is now 
in the middle of its fourth winter of regular, 
systematic work. I believe that every woman 
who has conscientiously followed the four 
years’ course will testify to having received a 
valuable mental training, and | cannot recall 
one meeting from which we did not carry 
home a moral impulse or a practical lesson. 
I feel sure that our ideals have been strength- 
ened, our standards raised, and our actual 
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capacity, as mothers, enlarged by the work 
we have done. 

I will give a partial list of the topics 
studied, not in the order in which we took 
them up, but classified so as to be most avail- 
able, I hope, to those who are beginning a 
similar course. I will also give a short list 
of selected books: 


‘\OPICS FOR MOTHERS’ CLUB 


Physiology and Hygiene 

Hygiene of the Nursery. 

Preparation for Motherhood. 

Rights of the Unborn Child. 

Heredity. 

Common Physical Defects in Children. 

Nervous Disorders of Children. 

Emergencies. 

Household Economics 

Municipal and Household Sanitation. 

Nutritive Value of Foods. 

Child-Study 

Systematic Study of Children. 

The Child from His Own Standpoint. 

Imagination. 

Memory. 

Children’s Lies. 

Children’s Questions. 

Ages of Transition. 

Primitive Childhood and Folk-Lore. 

Education 

Nature Study. 

Education through Play. 

Religious Nurture. 

Literature for Children. 

Musical Development of the Child. 

Esthetic Side of Child Nature. 

Family Government and Self-Government. 

Character-Building. 

Educational Problems. 

Some of these topics were treated by 
specialists, others were studied and presented 
to us by members of the club. Opportunity 
is always given for discussion, and we have 
learned by much practice to speak briefly and 
to the point. We have had a few evening 
meetings, to which the fathers are invited ; 
and this is a feature that no one should over- 
look, since fathers and mothers ought to be a 
unit in their relation to the child. Each year 
there have been one or two special meetings— 
one for a talk on “ Friendly Visiting,” another 
on “The Children of the Poor,” both by 

“recognized authorities; and one on “Our 
Public Schools,” by the City Superintendent 
of Schools. Finally, we have had three 
valuable courses of lectures—one by Miss 
Elizabeth Harrison, the well-known kinder- 
gartner, one by a university professor on 
Applied Psychology, and a course by Mrs. 
Helen Campbell on Household Economics, 


In the benefits of these lectures the general 
public is invited to share. 

I do not think that the attainment of mere 
literary finish or effect has ever been a prin- 
cipal aim with us. More and more we have 
come to regard thoroughness and the actual 
testing of theories in the home as the essen- 
tial things. Our “Child Study” meetings 
this year have been given to the classification 
and comparison of our own recorded notes 
upon individual children, and it is intended 
that the four afternoons devoted to “ Food 
Values ” shall give in like manner the results 
of original study and experiment. It will be 
seen that this method opens a wide and com- 
paratively unexplored field. It is easy, by 
reading a few books, to gain a smattering of 
any subject, but the list here given is not in- 
tended to be used in any such way. It repre- 
sents a careful selection from the large num- 
ber of books recommended and read by us 
from year to year; some few of them classics 
and in themselves deserving of much study ; 
others instructive or merely suggestive, and 
useful chiefly as a starting-point for further 
investigations : 


BOOKS FOR MOTHERS’ CLUBS 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Physical Life of Woman. Napheys. 


Wear and Tear. Weir Mitchell. 
Hygiene of the Nursery. Starr. 


Household Economics 
Handbook of Hygiene and Sanitary Science 
Wilson. 
Food and Feeding. Thompson. 
Science of Nutrition. Atkinson. 
Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning. Rich- 
ards. 
Chila Study 
Mind of the Child. Preyer. 
First Three Years of Childhood. Perez. 
Studies of Childhood. Sully. 


Education 
Froebel’s Mother Play. Blow. 
Edueation of Man. Froebel. 
Education. Herbert Spencer. 
Lectures to Kindergartners. Peabody. 
A Study of Child Nature. Harrison. 
Children’s Rights. Wiggin. 
Gentle Measures with the Young. Abbott. 
Moral Instruction of Children. Adler. 
Self-Culture. Clarke. 
Sesame and Lilies. Ruskin. 
Conduct of Life. Emerson. 


Periodicals 


Babyhood, New York. 
Child Study Monthly, Chicago. 
Kindergarten Magazine, Chicago. 


There are other and longer lists, but this 
one has been tested by experience, and may 
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The Church in Her Working Clothes 


serve as the foundation of a library of mother- 
lore. 

One word remains to be said concerning 
our affiliation with the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Two of our clubs have 
lately joined the Federation, mainly in the 
hope of further enlarging our field of influ- 
ence. We gathered encouragement at the 
last annual meeting from the fact that an 
unusually large section of the programme was 
devoted to home topics, and from the greater 
innovation of a special committee, appointed 
to further the organization of mothers’ clubs 
throughout the State of Minnesota. 


The Church in Her 
Working Clothes 


By W. G. Puddefoot 


I am writing this in a city of sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants, seven thousand of whom 
are in idleness, caused by the ordering of a 
strike in midwinter with an overstocked 
market. The strike has been going on for 
six weeks, and yet as one walks the streets 
of New Bedford he would never know that 
anything unusual was taking place. It is 
the quietest strike on record. What is the 
cause? The Church has put on her working 
clothes. Although the movement is known 
as the citizens’ movement, back of it, and the 
promoter of it, is the Rev. M. C. Julian, of the 
Trinitarian Congregational Church, the senior 
pastor in point of service of the city, and 
backed by his people and the citizens of all 
classes, the Roman Catholic clergy giving 
their hearty assent. There are four or five 
movements in operation; first, there are free 
reading-rooms where the men can meet to 
chat, to play games, smoke, and have a social 
time. Here is the place where personal 
work is done. Then in the evening two 
places are open for music, recitations, short 
bright speeches, and general amusements. 
Mrs. Thomas B. Tripp is the heart and soul 
of this department. All give their services 
free except the quartets of instrumental 
music. They are paid a small fee, some of 
them being strikers. Lectures are in contem- 
plation. It is a noteworthy fact, to be pon- 
dered well, that the saloons are well-nigh 
empty during these meetings. 

Then in the afternoons Mrs. Dr. Chubbuck 
lectures to the women on health in the home; 
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Mrs. Dr. Wheeler lectures on the care and 
training of children. Another lady has thirty- 
five regular members of a class who are 
taught to cut clothes and sew; while Miss 
Mason has a cooking-school of over two 
hundred members. Many persons not con- 
nected with the Church are working as never 
before. This work is the first of its kind, but 
will not be the last. It ought to be going 
on all over the land. It brings the people 
together, establishes a bond of sympathy, 
and blesses all. Of course there is much 
suffering, but not the amount that the sensa- 
tional press would have us believe. Free 
soup kitchens have been established, so that 
none need starve. It is a trying time for 
both employer and employee. It is a sad 
thing to realize that we still live in a time 
when one part of the country relies for suc- 
cess on the other part’s distress, when the 
farmer in one country is pleased with the 
failure of crops in another, when the laws 
of trade are as deadly as the laws of war. 
Yet the bright side is that we begin to see 
that, sooner or later, if one suffers, all must 
suffer. In these audiences are French Cana- 
dian, Irish, and Lancashire spinners and 
London weavers from Spitalfields, and their 
faces all light up when some good Christian 
lady sings or talks to them, and the applause 
that follows is rare pay. And so the church 
in New Bedford is answering her own prayer, 
when she says, “God bless the poor.” 


The Path to Success 


* Double murder!” ‘Suicide !” 
* Poison!” “Arson!” ‘Death His Bride!” 
“Dead Man’s Message !”’ “ Poor White Slave!” 
“ Earthquake!” “Landslide!” “Tidal Wave!” 
“ Crushed to Death by a Cable Car!” 
“ How to Run a Private Bar!” 
“ Prize Fight Makes a Strange Romance!” 
“ Woman in Hypnotic Trance!” 
“ Smallpox!” “Typhus!” “Spotted Death !” 
* Man with Poison in His Breath!” 
“ Pretty Actress Breaks Her Leg!” 
“ Russell Sage on ‘ How to Beg’!” 
“ Frightful Deluge!” ‘ Holocaust !” 
“ Railroad Smash-up, Ninety Lost!” 
“ Cut in Two by Whirling Saw !” 
“ Woman Smashed Her Husband’s Jaw!” 
“ Three-eyed Baby!” ‘“ Armless Man!” 
“ Strychnine Put in Milking Can!” 
“ How I Murdered Ninety Men!” 
“Raving Dog that Mangled Ten !” 
““Woman Samson!” “Man Ate Glass !” 
“Blown to Atoms!” “ Killed by Gas !” 
That’s the kind of stuff we know 
Makes the Yellow Papers go. 
—McLandburg Wilson, in Life 
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Christina Rossetti! 


After the death of Christina Rossetti, in 
December, 1894, the passing surveys of her 
life and work were for the most part me- 
morial tributes, not critical estimates. The 
first full “ biographical and critical study ” of 
the woman poet has been made by her friend, 
Mr. Mackenzie Bell. In his prefatory note 
he acknowledges the number of sources open 
to him and the liberty of his access to them. 
He had the “ unwearied sympathetic co-opera- 
tion ” of William Michael Rossetti. He him- 
self had been a close friend of Miss Rossetti’s 
for several years. Yet, with what seems a 
wealth of material, he has not been wholly 
successful in his task. His biography, al- 
though clear, circumstantial, and intimate, 
leaves a pale impression upon the reader. It 
is the chronicle of the outward events of a 
quiet life, not the portraitof awoman. This 
partial failure, or this achievement in other 
lines than those intended, may not be wholly 
the result of the author’s inadequacy for the 
task, of alack of appreciation, of biographical 
tact, or what not, but may be owing to the 
character of Christina Rossetti herself and to 
the nature of her work. No record of her 
life, however conscientious, can be as true 
to her essential self as her portrait in her 
brother’s painting “The Girlhood of Mary, 
Virgin.” She can be known only in the slight- 
est degree through outward circumstances. 
Mr. Bell records these minutely in the first 
five chapters of his book; yet, when all the 
facts have been set in order, her true biog- 
raphy is still to be written. The last five 
chapters, devoted to a consideration of her 
poems, are more successful in throwing light 
upon her personality, a personality so de- 
tached from its environment as to be well- 
nigh unintelligible. A mystical remoteness 
from nineteenth-century life characterized 
this rare gentlewoman. She knew nothing, 
by sympathy at least, of its severe scientific 
spirit, of its thoughtful worldliness, of its non- 
chalance towards hereditary dogma, of its 
wistful reverence for God. In this respect 
she was an abnormal type, departing as she 
did from the norm of her century. Her so- 
called morbidness was therefore relative 





' Christina Rossetti: A Biographical and Critical 
Steady. By Mackenzie Bell, Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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rather than absolute. Placed against the 
spiritual background of the thirteenth century, 
the naturalness of her temperament becomes 
at once apparent. She was the most genuine 
of the pre-Raphaelites, since she was in her- 
self all that they strove to do or to express. 
In her are found the most striking character- 
istics of the age whose spirit they embodied 
in their paintings ; its childlikeness, its imag- 
inative, mystical passion, its confusion of the 
body with the spirit, its visionary love of 
Christ, its Fra Angelico innocence, its in- 
stinctive avoidarce of carnal knowledge. It 
is recorded of Christina Rossetti that she 
would not read Ariosto freely lest she should 
come upon a passage unfit for maiden eyes. 
In this wise she is linked to forgotten saints 
of the monastery, children who fled the intol- 
erable world. Yet this child-spirit bore ex- 
quisite fruit in her verse. Her purity, like 
Blake's the purity of a profound and mystic 
innocence, expressed itself in the nursery 
tongue familiar only to the lips of genius, of 
sainthood, or of motherhood. Her verses for 
children entitled “Sing-Song,” her stories 
and other verses for them, are perfect of 
their kind. Sometimes this innocence reveals 
itself in verse not addressed to babes. The 
poem “ Twice” is the cry of a wounded, aston- 
ished child. 

Her delight in*nature was medieval, child- 
like, as in something only half familiar. She 
was too visionary to see it as Wordsworth saw 
it. Moreover, she lived the greater part of her 
life in London; knew nature only in its gen- 
eral and conventional aspects. Yet her love 
for it expressed itself in a manner far from 
conventional. 

In his biography Mr. Bell notes the pre- 
dominance of the religious faculty in Chris- 
tina Rossetti. The expression of that faculty 
is not alone in her devotional verse; it is a'so 
in her love-poems, since to her love was relig- 
ion, religion was love. In her affections, in 
her conception of passion, she is least intel- 
ligible, most remote from her century. The 
influence of parentage is perhaps traceable 
in this characteristic. Her Italian father 
was a lover of Dante, a student of the Divine 
Comedy and of the Vita Nuova in no super- 
ficial sense. His passion for the greatest of 
his countrymen was transmitted to his chil- 
dren, actually lived in them as a pre-natal 
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gift. Christina Rossetti’s peculiar affinity to 
the spirit of Dante is expressed in her loves. 
Hers is the visionary love of the Middle Age, 
beginning, indeed, in earthly paths. brave 
with flowers, but vanishing at last in shad- 
owy ways beyond the limits of the world; 
passing from the heat and light of human 
passion into unseen glory. The sonnet 
«“ After Death,” and the noble sonnet series 
“ Monna Innominata,” are expressive of this 
transition. 

In this mystical child-woman there was, 
however, a vein of her century’s world-weari- 
ness. Something of the indifference of the 
gods was blended in her with unfulfilled 
desire. The epicurean melancholy of the 
noted “ Song” might mark it as a product of 
decadent Rome : 

O roses for the flush of youth, 
And laurel for the perfect prime ; 


But pluck an ivy branch for me, 
Grown old before my time. 


O violets for the grave of youth, 
And bay for those dead in their prime, 
Give me the withered leaves I chose 
Before in the old time. 

The same fatalism and pensive nonchalance 
mark the lyric “ When I am dead, my dear- 
est.” These contradictions make up the 
fascination and the mystery of Christina 
Rossetti’s character. In another class of her 
poems, of which “ Goblin Market” is the pre- 
eminent example, the grotesqueness and the 
witchery of the medizval spirit are most ap- 
parent. Here again we find the child’s am- 
biguous vision; its delight in the gifts of 
earth; its simplicity. Through these poems, 
mystical or definite, childlike or godlike, the 
poet reveals herself. 


Books of the Week 


{The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending March 5. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by 
fuller reviews of the more important works.] 


HISTORY 

As the Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis says, 
it would be strange if Motley had been 
unique among men in rising above all sub- 
jective influences. Yet, after all deductions, 
his “Rise of the Dutch Republic ” bids fair 
to remain a classic. The three volumes, while 
Not preventing real lovers of history from 
reading Motley’s account, may have kept back 
Some timid persons whose desire for knowl. 


edge has been but faint-hearted. It is a 
good fortune to the latter that Dr. Griffis has 
undertaken and carried out a condensation 
of Motley’s master-work. In Zhe Student's 
Motley we have a book in which Dr. Griffis 
shows a really brilliant condensation of one 
whose already brilliant periods have always 
seemed crystallized into such a permanent 
whole that to disturb them would be well-nigh 
a blasphemy. Dr. Griffis is to be congratu- 
lated on accomplishing well a redoubtable task. 
To this he adds a work of his own, namely, 
an independent sketch of Dutch history from 
1584 to 1897. The peculiar and pertinent 
value of this appendix to the “ Dutch Repub- 
lic” will at once be apparent to every one. 
To the general reader the attraction to read 
Motley will be now doubled because the 
reader will feel that he is not merely perusing 
one period of history, but the entire stretch 
of the story of Holland from the rise of the 
Republic to the present year. To the spe- 
cialist there will be the advantage of Dr. 
Griffis's long eminence as an authority on 
Dutch history. To all readers there will be 
the manifest inciting toward the re-reading of 
the “ Dutch Republic” in its original form, 
and then, of course, to the reading of the 
history of the “ United Netherlands ” and 
the “ John of Barneveld ’’—that is to say, the 
story of the heroic period of Dutch history 
from 1555 to 1619. In the present work 
there is a valuable biographical preface and 
also a historical introduction. The illustra- 
tions are frequent, and there is an ample index. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Professors J. S. Walton and M. G. Brum- 
baugh have compiled an admirable little book 
entitled Stories of Pennsylvania. (Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York.) It ought 
to be welcomed by young readers whether in 
school or home. The stories represent every 
section of the State and every epoch in its 
history. The work is well illustrated. 

The history of England’s growth from 
Elizabeth to Victoria has been well told by 
Mr. Alfred Thomas Story. His two volumes 
entitled The Building of the British Empire 
demand longer notice than we are now able 
to give. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York.) 

History of the Hopedale Community, by 
Adin Ballou, is a book that will interest deeply 
all social reformers. The period in which the 
anti-slavery movement was born was a period 
singularly like our own, and Adin Ballou’s 
visions of industrial Christianity have a 
power to-day even greater perhaps than when 
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they led to the inauguration of the experi- 
ment at Hopedale. His account of this ex- 
periment, and of the reasons for its final 
abandonment, is especially valuable to those 
who to-day are contemplating colonies with 
similar aims. No finer body of men for such 
experiments were ever collected together than 
at Hopedale, and the success attained by the 
members of this community working as indi- 
viduals indicates that the community was as 
exceptional intellectually as morally. That 
these members should not have succeeded in 
their joint enterprise is astrong argument for 
the author’s conclusion that the realization 
of an industrial brotherhood must await the 
time when each shall work for others as he 
would for himself. The partial failure of the 
experiment in no way weakens the author’s 
conviction that the principles of Christianity 
demand a co-operative commonwealth, and 
that such a society will one day be established. 
The present volume is published by Mr. 
Ballou’s friend and associate, William S. 
Heywood, who also has admirably discharged 
the work of editing his colleague's history. 
(548 West Park Street, Dorchester, Mass.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Sir Henry Roscoe's excellent “Century 
Science Series” has as its latest number 
Pasteur, by Dr. and Mrs. Percy Frankland. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) The 
series already includes estimates of Dalton, 
Rennell, Liebig, the Herschels, Lyell, Max- 
well, and Darwin; it is safe to say, neverthe- 
less, that no volume will appeal more to the 
general public as well as to the scientific 
world than does the sketch of Pasteur’s life 
and work. As the authors well say, his 
achievements are so interwoven with the cir- 
cumstances by which our daily life is sur- 
rounded that it is all but impossible to find 
any one who is not directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with some part of his great life-work. 
The volume has been sympathetically and 
ably written. 

The Rev. Dr. Anthony Toomer Porter has 
written much more than an autobiography in 
his Led On. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) He has thrown not a little welcome 
light on week-day and Sunday life in the 
South before, during, and since the Civil 
War. In few volumes is the atmosphere of 
the old ante bellum plantation days more 
sympathetically reproduced, or the difficulties 
surrounding the Jost de//um educational pro- 
grammes. As to the war itself, Dr. Porter’s 


graphic account of it and of his support of 
the Confederacy is of peculiar interest. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Hardly since the memorable success of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” has there been 
published such a stirring, brilliant, and dash. 
ing story as The Pride of Jennico, by Agnes 
and Egerton Castle. It is, moreover, care- 
fully written, neat in style, and often witty. 
So long as the world lasts, the romantic pas- 
sion of young lovers, the tale of true love 
crossed and at last triumphant, the record 
of thrilling adventure by field and flood—all 
will thrill the blood and stir the imagination. 
There are some excellent single scenes in the 
book—among others, a quarrel in an English 
coffee-house of a century ago, a duel, and a 
wild midnight ride for escape. The story 
shows narrative skill of a very high order, 
and has that quality of imagination which 
carries the reader as sails help a ship even 
on a strong current. The “ Pride of Jen- 
nico” is a distinct success both from the 
standpoint of popular interest and literary 
quality. Better work still ought to come 
from hands so skillful. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) 

The Son of the Czar, by James Graham, 
deals, as may readily be guessed, with the 
tragical history of Alexis, the weak, fanatical, 
and foolish son of Peter the Great. The 
author perhaps unduly emphasizes the faults 
of the son and underrates those of the father. 
but as a rule he has made a faithful study of 
the times. Asa novel the book is prolix and 
only tolerably interesting. (The F. A. Stokes 
Company, New York ) 

Mr. E. W. Hornung, who has written some 
capital Australian tales, will hardly increase 
his reputation by Young Blood, a story ot 
English literary and criminal life inartistic- 
ally mixed together, but with one strong char- 
acter. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 

Dean Farrar’s Adlegories will, we greatly 
fear, rather go over the heads of the young 
people whom they are designed to instruct 
and inspire. For all that, they have poetry 
and imaginative power in them, curiously 
mingled with didacticism. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York.) 

A weird story of English cliff-dwellers of 
the last century, and of the wild, rude people 
of Kinver in Shropshire and Worcestershire, 
has been written by S. Baring-Gould. The 
heroine who gives the title to the story. 
Bladys of the Stewponey (Frederick A. 
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Stokes Company, New York), is the daughter 
of an innkeeper, given by her father as a 
prize to the winner of a game of bowls played 
the day the story opens. Each contestant 
must pay a guinea to enter the game, which, 
with the gate-money, becomes the bride’s 
dower. The winner is the hangman of the 
town of Shrewsbury, whose occupation sepa- 
rated him from his fellow.men. When the 
story opens the country is infested with a 
band of highwaymen, and is given over to 
license in social life. The caves and tunnels 
of the region make good hiding-places from 
the officers of the law, and for flight into the 
adjacent counties. The hangman’s bride 
officiates at the last execution of a woman in 
England by burning. The horror of that 
scene gives her courage, and she escapes. 
Revenge, treason, murder, treachery, ingrati- 
tude, as well as unselfishness, loyalty, love, 
gratitude, play their parts in a story vividly 
descriptive and realistic. 

In his romance of the Greek war of inde- 
pendence of 1821-25, Mr. E. F. Benson has 
shown himself worthy of better things than 
his “Dodo.” Considered as a_ historical 
study alone the book deserves a careful read- 
ing. The author has saturated himself, as it 
were, with the events of that heroic and cruel 
epoch, and has, with equal thoroughness, 
made himself familiar with Greek and Turk- 
ish race and religious characteristics. Be- 
hind the historical study is a dramatic story 
of passion and adventure, well wrought out 
on the whole, although it is true that the 
narration of the historic events in some 
measure obscures and retards the story. The 
world is still eagerly interested in the relations 
of Greece to Turkey, and there can be found 
nowhere a more vivid statement of the early 
events out of which the present conditions 
grew than that furnished in this volume. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Several years ago Mr. Ambrose Bierce 
published a volume of stories under the title 
“ Tales of Soldiers and Civilians,” in which 
discriminating readers found a great deal of 
admirable writing, clear, vivid, and pictur- 
esque, with a liberal infusion of imagination. 
This book has now been reissued, with altera- 
tions and revision, under the title /z the 
Midst of Life,and ought to secure a new 
constituency of readers. Mr. Bierce’s writing 
shows first-hand knowledge of life, and while 
his work is uneven, he discloses genuine talent 
both of the descriptive and the narrative 
kind. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston) have 
added to their Riverside Literature Series 
the famous speeches of Webster and Hayne 
in what the book in its title appropriately 
calls The Great Debate. ‘This debate is one 
of the culminating points in the history of 
the country, and every young reader ought to 
know what it means and what it called forth 
in these masterly rhetorical efforts. 

The somewhat sensational success of “ The 
School for Saints,” by Mrs. Craigie (John 
Oliver Hobbes), has led her American pub- 
lishers to collect in one volume, under the not 
very felicitous title Te Tales of John Oliver 
Hobbes, four of her earlier and previously 
printed stories. They are marked by the 
same good qualities and the same defects 
which we noted in her recent and more am- 
bitious novel. (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York.) 

Some of the stories which make up the 
volume by Agnes Blake Poor called Boston 
Neighbors have appeared in the magazines 
of the day; but while they are gossipy and 
amusing, they seem to us scarcely to deserve 
being promoted to the permanency of book 
form. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Two girls in full hunting costume, with 
guns and shot and game bags, make a good 
and refreshing beginning to a story until we 
find that one turns white as snow when a 
squirrel is shot. After that we expect to find 
affectation in plot, in characters, in conversa- 
tion, in Unspotted from the World, by Mary 
Stewart. (Robert L. Weed Company, New 
York.)——The same firm publishes 7he Barn- 
Stormers, by Mrs. Harcourt Williamson. 
The story, except for the girl who believes 
that stage life is what it appears before the 
footlights, is not worth reading. Young men 
of thirty-five who own private cars and 
countless millions, even if born in America, 
usually converse in the language of traveled 
Americans. The. book is not true to any 
class or phase of life in this country. 

ESSAYS, ETC. 

Readers of the “ Atlantic Monthly ” will 
recall the articles on Emerson by Mr. John 
Jay Chapman, which presented what may be 
called an “ up-to-date” view of the Concord 
philosopher and poet. These essays, with 
others, have been collected in book form 
and issued by Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, under the title Emerson and Other 
Essays. Among the subjects to which the 
other essays are devoted are Walt Whitman, 
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Romeo, Browning, Stevenson, Michael An- 
gelo’s Sonnets. Mr. Chapman is an incisive 
and vigorous writer, with a touch of icono- 
clasm. It is evidently not difficult for him 
to lay his hand on the idols. His iconoclasm 
is not free from a touch of self-consciousness. 
He has, however, a good deal of vigor and 
freshness, and the merit of having thoroughly 
studied his themes. The Outlook will take 
occasion to comment at length on this vol- 
ume. ; 

Mr. Georg Brandes belongs in the front 
rank of contemporary critics. His wide lit- 
erary scholarship, his intelligent study of the 
literary events of his own time, and the range 
of his interests have put him in the front 
rank of interpreters of the modern literary 
movement. His most important work, W7//- 
tam Shakespeare: A Critical Study, in two 
volumes, has now been translated into Eng- 
lish, and published in a very substantial and 
attractive form by the Macmillan Company. 
The range of the work is as comprehensive 
as any that has ever been undertaken on the 
subject—so comprehensive that it is impos- 
sible to characterize it in this place save by 
the statement that it covers, in historical nar- 
rative, in biographical detail, in elucidation 
and criticism, the whole field of Shake- 
speare’s personality, genius, and art. The 
book will have extended review at an early 
date. 

Professor Charles F. Johnson’s Elements 
of Literary Criticism is a judicious and care- 
fully written book which must be of service 
to teachers and students of literature. Under 
such titles as “ Unity,” “ The Power of Draw- 
ing Character,” “The Writer's Philosophy,” 
“The Phrasal Power,” “The Descriptive 
Power,” “ The Emotional Power,” Professor 
Johnson analyzes the qualities which go to 
the making of the writer of literature. His 
distinctions are in the main sound and ra- 
tional, and they are not only clearly stated, 
but illustrated with examples drawn from 
many writers, and with very clear characteri- 
zations of the different qualities of these 
writers. The book is conceived in the literary 
spirit and is executed with literary feeling. 
It is free from abstruseness on the one hand 
and from loose writing on the other. It is 
philosophical and at the same time concrete. 
There is a great deal of excellent criticism 
init. Thechapter on “ The Writer's Philoso- 
phy,” for instance, contains some admirable 
general statements. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 
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RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 

The Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, pastor of Plym- 
outh Church, Indianapolis, is a fresh and 
vigorous religious thinker and teacher—one 
who holds the old truth with a clear percep- 
tion of its modern applications. He believes 
that religion ought to be not only a matter 
of character but of institutions, and that 
truth ought to be translated into aggressive 
righteousness. His little volume, Dwellers 
in Tents, and Other Sermons, is character- 
ized by freshness, frankness, and directness 
of statement. It is the message of a man 
who feels that the religion of Christ must not 
only be translated into the language of every 
generation, but that it must be worked out 
afresh in the character and institutions of 
each generation. The sermons are manly, 
hopeful, full of energy and courage. (The 
Bowen: Merrill Company, Indianapolis.) 

As to its Jewish background the late Dr. 


.Alfred Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus 


the Messiah has long been a standard work. 
It is with peculiar pleasure, therefore, that 
we announce the appearance of an abridged 
edition. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York.) The abridgment has been satisfac- 
torily accomplished, since the reduction seems 
to have taken place evenly over the whole 
surface. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. (New 
York) have republished in a very neat volume 
the series of six articles which appeared in 
The Outlook under the title 7he Message oj 
the World’s Religions, Judaism being treated 
by Rabbi Gottheil, Confucianism by Mr. A. H. 
Smith, the author of “Chinese Character- 
istics,” Mohammedanism by President Robert 
Washburn, Brahmanism by Professor Lan- 
man, Buddhism by Professor Rhys-Davids, 
and Christianity by Dr. Lyman Abbott. A 
companion volume, which bears the same 
imprint, preserves in book form the series of 
articles entitled Azds to the Devout Life, the 
Rev. John Brown writing of “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” Bishop Huntington of “ The Imi- 
tation of Christ,’ Dr. A. H. Bradford of 
Taylor's “Holy Living and Dying,” Dr. 
Henry van Dyke of * The Christian Year,” 
and Mr. Mabie of Browning's “ Saul.” 


EDUCATION 


A fortnight ago we chronicled the appear- 
ance of Professor Earle’s English Grammar ; 
this week we have again to chronicle the 
appearance of another valuable work in this 
department. It is entitled 7he Principles of 
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Grammar ; its authors are Herbert J. Daven- 
port and Anna M. Emerson, and it is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The volume is an introduction to the study 
of the laws of language by the inductive 
method. Its special value lies in the degree 
in which its authors have realized their aim, 
namely, to find a’ statement of principles 
which should avoid placing the teacher of 
foreign languages at cross purposes with the 
teacher of English—to the end that one in- 
structor may not have to unteach what an- 
other instructor has taught. The work is a 
comprehensive one, including elementary, 
intermediate, and advanced grammar. 

The University Publishing Company, of 
this city, send us a long list of recent issues 
in their Standard Literature Series, Cooper, 

Scott, Irving, Tennyson, Dickens, Byron, 
Longfe'low, Bulwer, Hawthorne, Swift, Defoe, 
Kennedy, Hugo, and Dana being represented 
by their best-known works, selected with 
reference to the interest of children. These 
books are very well printed, from large type, 
excellently adapted to the reading of young 
eyes. They are neatly bound in paper, and 
each volume is furnished with an introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes. 

The Reader for the Fifth Grade of the 
Stepping-Stones to Literature Series, by Sarah 
Louise Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York), has just Leen 
added to this valuable series of Readers. 

The University Publishing Company, New 
York, has published 7he Golden-Rod Books, 
a series of four Readers, compiled and 
adapted by John H. Haaren, A.M. The 
series are divided into “ Ballads and Tales,” 
“ Rhymes and Fables,” « Songs and Stories,” 
“Fairy Life.” In the Standard Literature 
Series, published hy the same firm, has ap- 
peared Poems of Knightly Adventure, with 
scholarly notes and introduction by Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr. The value of such a book 
does not rest solely on its literary finish nor 
the contribution it makes to cumulative cul- 
ture in child life, but also on the impulse to 
the imagination of the children. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The publication of the annual volumes for 
1897 of Harper's Monthly Magazine, Har- 
per’s Weekly, Harper's Bazar, and Harper's 
Round Table gives an occasion once more to 
recognize the fact that these popular publica- 
tions admirably fill, each in its own field, a 
distinct place in our literature, The year 
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here represented has brought to the editors 
of these periodicals an unusual amount of 
important material, and, as a result, in both 
literary and artistic quality these volumes are 
more than equal to their many predecessors. 
To enumerate a very few among many excel- 
lent features, Mr. Carl Schurz’s signed arti- 
cles on the editorial pages of the “ Weekly ;” 
Mr. Adeney’s letters from the Klondike and 
Mr. Dawley’s from Cuba, also in the 
“Weekly ;” in the “ Magazine,’ Mr. Du 
Maurier’s “The Martian,” Mr. C. F. Lum- 
m s’s Mexican articles, Mr. Bigelow’s * White 
Man’s Africa,” and Mr. Barnes’s “ Beginnings 
of- the American Navy;” in the “ Bazar,” 
Maria Louise Pool’s “Red Bridge Neigh- 
borhood” and Mr. Higginson’s delightful 
“Women and Men *—have all been peculiarly 
attractive and worth careful reading. Editors 
and publishers are to be congratulated on 
sending out in one year such a great mass of 
well-chosen, well-printed, and well-illustrated 
reading matter as is contained in the five 
large volumes before us. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

Surely the millennium has come to the 
school-room when a book is issued to suggest 
games to be played indoors—under the teach- 
er’s direction—when the weather will not 
permit the children to go out-of-doors. Such 
a book is Games Without Music for Chil- 
dren, by Lois Bates. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York.) Games intended to rest the 
children from the weariness of routine, others 
adapted to some forms of manual training, 
and guessing rhymes have been added. 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Alfred Austin, the Poet Laureate, 
has severed his connection as a leader-writer 
on the London “ Standard” in order to de- 
vote himself wholly to poetry. 


—The announcement is made that Mr. 
Lloyd Mifflin, whose volume of sonnets, * At 
the Gates of Song,” was so well received last 
year, has gathered a large number of his mis- 
cellaneous poems into a volume which will 
bear the title of “« The Slopes of Helicon.” 


—Mr. S. L. Clemens writes as follows in 
reply to a perennial question, “ The books 
which have most influenced my life? With 
pleasure. This is the list: ‘The Innocents 
Abroad,’ * Roughing It,’ ‘Tramp Abroad,’ 
‘Prince and Pauper,’ ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ 
‘Tom Sawyer,’ ‘Yankee at the Court of 
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Joan of Arc,’ * Pudd’nhead Wilson,’ ‘ Follow- 
ing the Equator,’ and the publications of the 
late firm of Charles L. Webster & Co.” 


—It is announced that the new Thackeray 
is to be a remarkably interesting edition, as 
for each of the thirteen volumes the author’s 
daughter, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, is writing 
a memoir in the form of an introduction. 
Hence the appropriate title of “The Bio- 
graphical Edition.” The works are to be 
arranged in chronological order. Among the 
illustrations will be hitherto unpublished 
sketches and drawings by the author, with a 
number of facsimiles of his MSS. 


—The Berlin “ Lokal Anzeiger” reports 
that the Warsaw police have prohibited all 
festivities in connection with the centenary 
of the birth of Mickiewicz. The report is 
unconfirmed; it is to be hoped that it will 
remain so, as it would be a pity to have the 
good work already done by the new Czar in 
Poland interrupted by such a harsh and 
unnecessary measure. The reason for any 
repression would of course be found in the 
effort made by Mickiewicz to stimulate his 
countrymen to shake off their Russian con- 
queror. Mickiewicz was born in 1798 and 
died in 1855. 


—Herbert Spencer makes the following 
interesting statement ina letter to the Lon- 
don “ Times :” “ During the first twelve years 
of my literary life every one of my books 
failed to pay for its paper, print, and adver- 
tisements, and for many years after failed to 
pay my small living expenses—every one of 
them made me the poorer. Nevertheless, 
the forty millions of people constituting the 
nation demanded of the impoverished brain- 
worker five gratis copies of each. There is 
only one simile occurring to me which at all 
represents the fact, and that in but a feeble 
way—Dives asking alms of Lazarus!” 


Books Received 


For the week ending March 11 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


ote eee: PHIA 
Vedder, Henry C. TB eeeaid of the Baptists in the 
Middle States. $1.2 


Meee: Rev. W. H. H yr he New Testament Church. 


apices BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Clark, Charles H. A Laboratory Manual in Practical 
Botany. 96 cts. 
COMBE PRINTING CO., ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Schwab, Isaac. The Christmas Motto, and the Old 
Prophetic Presages of a Coming Golden Era of 


DOUBLEDAY & M'CLURE CO., NEW YORK 
George Henry. The Science of Political Economy. 
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Prince Arthur,’ ‘ Personal Reminiscences of . 


TON & MAINS, NEW YORK 
— D. “D: John Wesley as a Social Reformer. 


Kirlew, Marianne. The Story of John Wesley. 75 cts. 
Sitterly, Rev. C. F, Praxis in Manuscripts of the Greek 
ame" i 
LFRED J. FERRIS, PHILADELPHIA 
Sharpless, Isaac. A Quaker Experiment in Govern- 
= 
ORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NEW YO 
Tourgée, Albion W. The Man who Outlived Himself. 


HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
waren Rudolf. Nicotiana. ” 30-cts. 
R. HERRICK & CO., NEW_YORK 
ty Blanche. How the Dutch Came to Manhat- 
tan. $1.25. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
—_—! Nora Archibald. The Children of the Future. 


F * -3 Henry B. From the Other Side. $1.25. 
Harte, Bret. Tales of Trail and Town. 


$1.25. 
T — of Victor Hugo. Edited by Paul Meurice. 


LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO., BOSTON 
Pendleton, = Carita: A Cuban Romance. $1.25. 
LEONARD, MINNEAPOLIS 
Westrup, Alfred B. The New Philosophy of Money. 
B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
“ Rachel Penn.” A Son of Israel. 
Snyder, Charles M. Comic History of Greece. 
Fisher, Sydney G. Men, Women, and Manners in Co- 
lonial Times. 2 Vols. $3. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Morris, William. The Sundering Flood. 
Banner, Bertha. Household Sewing, with Home Dress- 
making. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YO 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. Complete Works. Edited by Al- 
fred W. Pollard and Others. $1.25. 
Stories from the Classic Literature of Many Nations. 
Edited by Bertha Palmer. $1.25. 
Maclaren, Alexander, hy The Victor’s Crowns, and 


Other Sermons. “~~ 
Sabatier, A..D.D. The By ed of Christian Dogmas. 
Translated by Mrs. E. Christen. 80 cts. 
Tweedie, Mrs. Alec. Through Finland in Carts. $3. 
Turgot. Reflections on the Formation and the Distri- 
ution ony Riches. 75 cts. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK ce 
Brough, Wiiliam. Open Mints and Free naan. $1.25. 
— Alfred G. Some Common Errors of Speech. 


FLEMING H. Baas sony CO., NEW Y 
Exell, Rev. Joseph S. The Biblical iiisieater. (Ist 
and 2d Pet er.) #2. 
ae Edith Smith’ Whether White or Black, a Man. 
ts. 


Euchologion. Book of Common Order. Edited by 
.Comegys. $l. 
Murray, "Rev. Andrew. The Ministry of Intercession. 


cts. 
—_ > Newell Dwight. Foretokens of Immortality. 


canes SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW_YO 
Scott, Sir Walter. Rob Roy (2 Vols.). Old Mortality 
Vols.). Guy Mannering (2 Vols.). ‘ 
warf. (Temple Edition.) 80 cts. each. “4 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Poety- Edited 
Garnett. (Imported.) $1.75. 

Hazell’s aoe or 1898. Edited by W. Palmer. (Im- 
porte $ : 
Adamson, Rev. Thomas. Studies of the Mind in Christ. 

(Imported.) $2.50 ; : 
Dickens —— Christmas Books. (Gadshill Edi- 
tion.) ( ported.) $1.50. 
— ceumpe Little Dorritt. 2 Vols. (Imported.) 


Gore, Charles, D.D. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. (Imported.) $1.50. 
(Imported. 2 $1.75. 


ichard 


Henley, William Ernest. Poems. 
Frazer, R. W. A Literary History of India. ‘ 
Carlyle, Thomas. History of rederick the Great. 
Vols. III. and tafe pamertet) $1.25 each. 
Baedexer’s Egi (Handbook for Travelers.) (Im- 
ported.) $4. 
Forrest, Rev. David W. The Christ of History and of 
Experience. ee $4.20. 
REAT & CO., NEW 
Gregg, Rev. bata. D.D. Facts that Call - Faith. $1. 
ey WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Cog, &, vets John, D.D. Sermons on the Apostles’ 
Cree cts. 
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The National Congregational Council 

The National Council of Congregational 
Churches, which meets triennially, holds its 
sessions this year with the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Portlarid, Oregon. Arrange- 
ments are being made which it is hoped 
will bring about one of the most valuable and 
inspiring meetings which the Council has 
ever held. The place of meeting has many 
atiractions. The edifice of the First Congre- 
gational Church is a noble pile of great 
beauty. The church was founded by home 
missionaries, and has had among its pastors 
many men of even National reputation. Dr. 
George H. Atkinson was one of the earliest 
and most efficient home missionaries who 
ever went to the Northwest, and his services, 
not only along ecclesiastical but also political 
lines were of the greatest value. Among 


others who have ministered there are Dr. 
James D. Eaton, the well-known missionary 
in Mexico, Dr. Cruzan, of California, Dr. 
T. E. Clapp, of "New Hampshire, Dr. F. R. 
Marvin, and Dr. G. W. Wallace. The present 


pastor, who has shown unusual aptitude for 
the peculiar work which he has undertaken, 
is the Rev. Arthur W. Ackerman. It is 
hoped that special railroad rates will be se- 
cured which will bring the expenses within the 
reach of all who may be chosen delegates. 
No more attractive excursion could be under- 
taken. The Yellowstone could be visited on 
the way out; the glories of the Columbia 
River and Puget Sound could be easily ex- 
plored; while going and coming many of the 
great peaks of the Sierra and Cascade Moun- 
tains would be in clear view. The Congre- 
gational people of the Northwest are ex- 
tremely anxious that large and representa- 
tive delegations should be sent from the East. 
During the next few weeks most of the dele- 
gates will be chosen. If the wishes of the 
people in Portland are gratified, a body 
representative of the spiritual power, intel- 
lectual ability, and missionary enthusiasm of 
the Congregational churches will be convened 
in the metropolis of the Northwest on the 
7th of July. 


Twenty-five Years Ago 
The “ Christian City” of February and 
March reprints an article by Dr. A. F. Schauf- 
fler on his impressions of the changes which 


have taken place in New York, and in relig- 
ious work in that city, during the last twenty- 
five years. There is no keener observer or 
more competent witness on this subject than 
Dr. Schauffler, and we condense some of his 
reminiscences and suggestions. Twenty-five 
years ago Forty-second Street was far up 
town ; now it is far down town. An entirely 
new City has sprung up on the west side of 
the Park. The churches have followed the 
trend of the population. Most of the new 
churches are north of Fifty-ninth Street and 
west of the Park. At the same time many 
of the old churches from the southern part 
of the island have either removed or perished. 
Twenty-five years ago there were almost no 
mission chapels with adequate buildings ; 
now some of the finest structures in the city 
are devoted to mission work. Trinity Church 
has put up St. Augustine’s Chapel on East 
Houston Street, at a cost of $175,000; St. 
Bartholomew’s has erected a mission on East 
Forty-second Street which cost a quarter of 
a million dollars; while Grace Church has 
erected equally noble buildings on Four- 
teenth Street. Twenty-five years ago there 
were almost no Jews on the East Side; now 
almost the whole East Side between Houston 
and Oliver Streets is a Jewish community. 
Then there were no Bohemians; now there 
is a population of eighty thousand. Then there 
were no Italians; now they swarm like bees. 
Of Jews, Bohemians, and Italians there are 
at least four hundred thousand in New York. 
Twenty-five years ago the tenement-houses 
were wretched almost beyond description; 
now improved tenements have godne up, and 
proper restrictions are being enforced. New 
parks are being laid out. Lodging-houses 
are filling the Bowery, and there has been a 
great improvement in these places during 
fifteen years. A new city has sprung up on 
what used to be called « Harlem Flats.” The 
church accommodation has not kept pace 
with the growth of the population, and the 
Christian Church in New York faces a serious 
problem as it turns its eyes on the multitudes 
of churchless working people. Dr. Schauffler 
concludes as follows: “Sometimes we are 
inclined to look upon New York from the 
standpoint of a pessimist, and to feel that, in 
spite of all effort, the city grows worse instead 
of better. When, however, you take large 
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views of the city, just as we have done above, 
the conviction is thrust upon us that, in spite of 
temporary drawbacks, such as that we experi- 
enced on the second of November this year, 
the city has decidedly been on the up grade. 
This is evident to careful observers in many 
cases, and affords comfort and consolation to 
those who are praying and laboring for the 
welfare of our city, as residents.” 


An Encouraging Example 

We have before us the report of the First 
Congregational Church of Sandusky, Ohio, 
giving a review of the work of the last four 
or five years. In 1893 the church had an 
actual membership of only two hundred and 
forty-nine; it was spiritually weak, lacked 
organization, and did little or no aggressive 
work. Thecondition of many other churches 
in the city was no better. The city had a 
large foreign population, which might account 
for the prevalence of foreign ideas on the 
subjects of temperance and Sunday observ- 
ance. Then through the influence of the 
pastor, the Rev. Clarence A. Vincent, the 
character of both morning and evening ser- 
vices was changed; that of the morning was 
directed more to stimulating and inspiring 
church members, and the evening to the con- 
version of unbelievers. The members of the 
church organized in many ways for Christian 
service. An Open Air Association held 
meetings on Sundays durirg the summer, 
reaching many outside the churches; work 
at the jail was, and is still, carried on with 
great vigor chiefly by members of this church 
and congregation. A city missionary was 
employed. He has on his calling list about 
two hundred and fifty families outside the 
church, as well as one hundred connected 
with it. Je conducts prayer-meetings in the 
eastern part of the city, and an afternoon 
Sunday-school near the city limits. Since 
his labors began, about one hundred persons 
have been converted whose start in the 
Christian life can be traced, directly or indi- 
rectly, to his influence. The church has also 
a Ladies’ League, two large Christian En- 
deavor Societies, and an Institute. The lat- 
ter has various classes for instruction, read- 
ing and amusement rooms, and a well- 
equipped gymnasium. A Boys’ Brigade has 
forty members and a Boys’ Bible ~Class 
twenty-seven. During this period also a new 
church edifice, costing $50.000, has been 
erected. The treasury has received $37,500, 
exclusive of the $20,000 realized from the 
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sale of the old church, or an average per 
year of $9,400. The membership of the 
church has nearly doubled. Since January, 
1894, 212 have been admitted, 176 of whom 
were on confession of faith. The attendance 
at the morning services has increased from 
two hundred in 1893 to something like five 
hundred ; while the evening audiences have 
grown from fifty to six or seven hundred. 
We have referred to this record because it 
illustrates the fact that a change of methods 
and appliances to meet the changed condi- 
tions of the community in which it is located 
is often all that is required to secure real 
prosperity. 


Growth of the Lutherans in America 

Ata meeting of the Luther League, held 
in the Church of the Holy Communion in 
Utica, February 22, the Rev. F. M. Klingen- 
smith delivered an address or “ The Lutheran 
Church in America, and the Causes of Her 
Phenomenal Growth.” In his address he 
said: * Itis strange but true that the Lutheran 
Church in America during the last decade 
has far exceeded the growth of any other 
religious denomination, and even of the in- 
crease of the population.” Presuming that 
the statement is accurate, as a matter of fact 
we do not think it surprising, or that the 
cause is hard to find. The Lutheran Church 
has grown by immigration rather than by 
conversion. It is very strong in the coun- 
tries which have furnished the largest num- 
ber of immigrants. Wherever the Germans, 
Swedes, Danes, or Dutch go, they carry with 
them their national Church. This fact suffi- 
ciently explains the growth of the Lutheran 
Church in the United States. 


The Christian League of Methuen 

A few years ago Dr. Washington Gladden 
wrote a booklet entitled “The Christ.an 
League of Connecticut.” It attracted wide 
attention and has had a large influence. Ifwe 
remember correctly, it was in large measure 
ideal, but that ideal has taken form in many 
places. We have before us a pamphlet con- 
taining the history and constitution of the 
Christian League of Methuen, Mass. Me- 
thuen is a town of a few thousand inhabit- 
ants, in the vicinity of Boston. The League 
includes the various Protestant churches of 
the place, and was organized in 1888. Its 
object is “to promote all moral and social 
reforms by the co-operation of the churches.” 
The conduct of the services devolves upon 
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an executive committee, which consists of the 
pastors of the co-operating churches and the 
officers of the League. Among the results of 
the organization are the following: “A com- 
plete religious census of the town; the prose- 
cution of active temperance work, by which, 
in part at least, every town election has re- 
sulted in a no-license vote; the bill-boards of 
the town have been kept free from objection- 
able theatrical posters; the worst forms of 
illustrated papers have been excluded from 
the news-stands; public indignation has been 
awakened against the gambling schemes 
which were rife in the community; and toa 
large ex*ent the laws against Sunday business 
have been enforced.” This, to our minds, is 
anoble record, and more than justifies the 
existence of the League. What has been ac- 
complished in one not very large town in Mas- 
sachusetts surely ought to be accomplished 
in other towns, some of which are even more 
favorably located. 


A Clerical Loan Library 

The Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D.. writes 
us that All Souls’ Church in New York, of 
which he is the rector, has for a number of 
years had a Clerical Loan Library. The pur- 
pose of this library is to bring within the reach 
of the younger and poorer clergy in the remoter 
parts of the country, where there are no 
library privileges, the advantages of a care- 
fully selected collection of books representing 
the modern movements in religious thought. 
The books in this library are loaned free 
to any clergyman applying for them. The 
library is small, but will be enlarged as it is 
more generally used. Dr. Newton writes as 
follows : “ My object in writing to you is to 
ask if you will kindly call attention to this 
library. We have determined to extend its 
advantages to ministers outside of our own 
denomination.” Particulars can be obtained 
by writing to the Rev. A. N. Henshaw, All 
Souls’ Church, Madison Avenue and Sixty- 
sixth Street, New York. 


Woman’s Work Among Baptists 

Woman’s work along missionary lines in 
all the denominations is universally recognized 
as a very important branch of missionary 
enterprise. Mrs. L. A. Barnes, of Brooklyn, 
recently addressed a meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society held in Syracuse, 
N.Y. In that address she mentioned some 
facts which wil! interest our readers. We 
give them as reported in the daily press of 
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that city. The Woman’s Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society has been in existence about 
twenty years. During its first year the amount 
raised was $2,618. In its twentieth year the 
amount was over $26,000. During its history 
it has received and paid out over $800,000, 
besides $2,000 worth of garments. It main- 
tains in different parts of our country eighty- 
five mission stations, and one hundred and 
thirty-five missionaries. It has distributed 
the Bible in twenty-one different languages 
among the 7,000,000 emigrants who have 
landed in New York since 1882. In the 
Borough of Manhattan the Society has twenty- 
four workers among the Germans, eleven 
among the Swedes, seven among the Chinese, 
three among the Danes, and one among the 
Jews. In herclosing plea Mrs. Barnes placed 
strong emphasis on the fact that in this 
country all home missionary work is at the 
same time foreign missionary work. This 
cannot be too frequently stated or too strongly 
emphasized. It is equally true of no other 
country. Christian work in England, for 
instance, is largely among a homogeneous 
people; here it is among a heterogeneous 
people. Every American city is strangely 
composite. Enough attention has not yet 
been given to the foreigners, as such, who 
for a longer or shorter time are resident 
among us. When properly qualified and 
trained, they will make by far the best mis- 
sionaries to the lands from which they have 
come. The Baptist women are doing a good 
work, and the results of what they have done, 
when added to what their sisters in other 
denominations have accomplished, is almost 
beyond estimate. 


A Good Work by the Y. M. C. A. 

One of the most prolific sources of evil 
and vice in our country is that which is ex- 
ploited through the medium of advertise- 
ments whose nature is not concealed by the 
words in which it is veiled. Papers full of 
these advertisements are sent to every partof 
the country, especially to the young; and 
prizes are even offered for lists of names to 
whom this infernal literature may be sent. 
This fact has at length attracted the attention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Pennsylvania, which has resolved to petition 
the International Committee to take up the 
matter, and secure the co-operation of the 
Association throughout North America ina 
common effort to suppress what is saved from 
being a nuisance by being acrime. This is 
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one of the very best steps which the Y. M. 
C. A. has ever taken. In many places it 
contents itself with the maintenance of starve- 
ling meetings which are not needed, or with 
the giving of instruction which could be 
better secured elsewhere—but this is some- 
thing practical; something that the Associa- 
tion can do, and do well; and what is more, 
something which needs to be done, because 
the evil is a standing menace against the 
foundations both of the family and of the 
State. We heartily commend this action, and 
earnestly hope that without unnecessary delay 
all the strength of the Association will be 
massed against this enemy of society and the 
home. 


Pleasant Monday Evenings 

We have heard much about the“ P. S. A.,” 
which, being interpreted, means Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoons, an institution common 
in Great Britain. It has been reserved for 
the Rev. Mr. Egbert, a pastor in or near 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, to adapt the service 
to the needs of a rural community in this 
country, in what is called “ Pleasant Monday 
Evenings.” A writer in a local paper gives 
his impressions of one of these gatherings. 
The church was crowded with people. And 
that evening was not at all exceptional. 
The same number has been gathered every 
Monday evening for weeks and months. 
The writer infers that many people attend 
because they want to see the pictures which 
are thrown on the screen and listen to the 
music rendered, but that, after all, more go 
because they have a personal liking for the 
pastor and friend who has provided the en- 
tertainment for them. On those evenings, 
art, music, and literature are adjusted to the 
wants of the people whose lives are too busy 
and whose burdens are too heavy to admit of 
their visiting the places of entertainment 
frequented by their more fortunate neighbors. 
Why should not the Pleasant Monday Even- 
ings become as popular in this country as 
the P. S. A. isin England? Mr. Egbert has 
hit upon an admirable plan for doing a cer- 
tain kind of Christian work. His example 
is worthy of being followed. 


The Waldensian Church 
Since the publication of a paragraph in 
these columns a few weeks ago on the Wal- 
denses we have received several letters ex- 
pressing interest in our statements, and in 
two or three instances offering corrections. 
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Our authority was given at the time, and 
seemed to us entirely reliable, and seems so 
still. However, we have received a letter 
from the pastor of the Waldensian Church at 
Valdese, Burke County, N. C., some extracts 
from which we are glad to give to our readers : 

First, as to location. We are not in “the 
Piedmont section of the Tennessee Mountains,” 
but in the Piedmont section of western North 
Carolina, exactly eight miles east of the town of 
Morganton, Burke County. Secondly, as to the 
number. This colony is not composed of “two 
hundred and fifty families,” but of only forty 
families; and so far no other family has come 
either from South America or from Italy to 
join us. I am, however, satisfied that many will 
come if these first pioneers shall make a success 
of this colony. Thishasto beseen yet. Thirdly, 
as to our prosperity. Wehave no factory of any 
kind so far. This is one of the very things most 
needed here. Allthe colonists are very poor, and 
they are anxiously waiting to see some manu- 
facturing enterprises started at Valdese. And, 
further, our church, which we need so much, is 
under roof, but it is not finished; and we do not 
know when it will be, as we have not one dollar 
in our church building fund. We continuously 
pray to God for aid, and we trust he will surely 
help us at the right time. 

Very truly yours, 
BARTH. SOULIER. 

With this letter we must leave the subject. 
Different correspondents write from different 
points of view, and probably all are correct 
according to their individual information. 


Bishop Selwyn 

One of the most distinguished and efficient 
missionaries of our time was Bishop Selwyn, 
of the Melanesian Mission. He has recently 
died in England. He was born in 1844 in 
New Zealand. In his time he was one of the 
most famous oarsmen both of Eton and 
Cambridge. In 1872 he became a mission- 
ary in Melanesia,.-and in 1877 succeeded 
Bishop Patteson as Bishop of Melanesia. He 
was a man of magnificent physical powers, 
and a worker of extraordinary energy. But 
even he was not proof against overwork and 
the malaria by which he was surrounded. 
His health failed, and he returned to Eng- 
land. Since 1893 he has been Master of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, and to the ser- 
vice of that young institution he gave the 
same enthusiasm and energy which charac- 
terized his service on the foreign field. The 
English papers are full of the warmest trib- 
utes to this heroic and consecrated Christian 
worker. 


No thoroughly occupied man was ever yet very 
miserable.—Zandon. 





Correspondence 


An Appeal from Lady Aberdeen 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Every paper that we take up gives us news 
of the Klondike and of those who are hurry- 
ing thither in thousands this spring. 

And those who have friends or relatives 
among the pioneers shudder as they think of 
the unknown hardships that they may have 
to endure. And if the toilsomeness of the 
journey, the severities of the climate, the lack 
of the ordinary appliances of civilization, tell 
heavily on those who are in health, what 
must all these conditions mean to those who 
meet with an accident, who suffer with the pains 
of severe frost-bite, and who are overtaken 
with the fevers and malarial diseases which 
must needs break out among the hosts who 
are pressing into a country where even the 
simplest sanitary arrangements are lacking, 
and where swamps abound during the brief 
intense summer? The _ gold-fever-stricken 


crowd are but too apt to leave these sufferers 
untended, even if they had the means at hand 


to care for them; and the missionaries who 
have gene forward appeal for the aid which 
trained nurses only can give. 

The Victorian Order of Nurses, formed 
as a memorial of Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee in Canada, have resolved to respond 
to the appeal, and are now making ready to 
send a first contingent of four experienced 
district nurses to the Yukon district, starting 
from Ottawa about the end of March. 

But we find a difficulty in the fact that the 
Victorian Order is but in its infancy, and 
that at the present time its energies and its 
funds are fully engaged in starting Training 
Homes at Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Hali- 
fax, and elsewhere. And the furnishing of 
our Klondike contingent with a year's pro- 
visions each, with outfits and medical appli- 
ances, needs money. 

It is estimated that the equipment for each 
will cost not less than one thousand dollars, 
over and above the amount of the salary 
which we must guarantee to them, although 
we doubt not that, once on the spot, they will 
receive ample remuneration for their services, 
which will enable the Order to develop and 
extend its nursing aid. 

As many of the miners will come from 
homes in the United States. 1 trust that it 


will not be considered out of place that I 
should venture to appeal to their friends to 
help the Victorian Order to send these brave 
women properly equipped for their arduous 
work, 

Every facility for their journey will be 
afforded by the Dominion Government, and 
the nurses will be under the special protec- 
tion of the Northwest mounted police. But 
their mission must needs be full of peril, and 
while we fear not to send them and while 
we believe that the influence of these devoted 
women will bless the whole district and bring 
its own reward, yet we would fain secure for 
them all the comforts and all the support pos- 
sible. If any of your readers feel inclined to 
contribute to the Victorian Order Klondike 
Expedition Fund, will they kindly make their 
checks or money-orders payable to the 
Countess of Aberdeen, Government House, 
Ottawa? 


ISABEL ABERDEEN. 


A Practical Suggestion 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In your issue of February 19 you give a 
very complete exposure of the outrageous way 
in which the railroads rob the post-office ser- 
vice by charging the post-office many times 
as much as they charge the express compa- 
nies for similar service. 

The powers of evil are completely organ- 
ized, and, as Mr. Cowles’s article points out, 
they work so effectively that, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Vilas, no Postmaster-General has 
even tried to stop the injustice. 

The forces for good are not organized. 
Now, let me make a suggestion looking to 
a partial organization of those forces. Let 
me urge every reader of your paper, who 
believes that Mr. Cowles’s article is right, to 
write personal letters to the Congressman 
from his own district, and to the Senators 
from his own State, demanding that these 
representatives shall enact legislation securing 
from the railroads for the Post-Office Depart- 
ment only terms equally favorable with those 
enjoyed by the express companies. 

An old campaigner has told me that a 
Congressman is much more deeply stirred to 
listen. by receiving a lot of personal _ 
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from his constituents than by a petition 
signed by hundreds of names. 

Your readers are constituents of almost 
every Congressman. When you, Reader, 
read this, do not simply say, “ Yes! that’s a 
good suggestion,” but sit down and write. 

D. f. 


“American Vedantism ” Once More 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your kind comments on my letter relat- 
ing to “ American Vedantism,” by the omis- 
sion of a single important point you give a 
construction to my criticism of your previous 
article that was not intended, and make it 
appear as if I had set up my individual judg- 
ment against that of the eminent gentlemen 
whose opinions were quoted in your editorial. 
I took pains to guard against this construc- 
tion by saying that, as far as my observation 
went, the teachers of the Vedanta in this 
country had made no efforts: at proselyting, 
or making “converts” or “perverts” from 
Christianity to Vedantism. What they have 
said to Christians is, “ Be better Christians,” 
not “ Forsake Christianity and become Hin- 
dus.” The Vedanta has been presented as 
a philosophy of life which might harmonize 
with every religion, and which recognized 
essential truth and divinity in all. Giving 
this construction to the teaching, there is 
no necessary conflict between my judgment 
as to the widespread interest created by the 
teachers of the Vedanta, and that of the 
eminent gentlemen whom you quote. They 
testify that they know of no Americans who 
have forsaken Christianity for Hinduism. I 
testify that I know of no one who has en- 
deavored to bring about such a result. 

LEwIs G. JANES, 
Director Cambridge Conferences. 
’ Cambridge, Mass. 

[Though Dr. Janes did not say that any 
had forsaken Christianity and become Hin- 
dus, Swami Vivekananda did say. in quota- 
tions we have already given, that the great 
Sri Ramakrishna “is worshiped [reverenced ] 
by thousands in Europe and America,” and 
“before ten years elapse a vast majority of 
the English people will be Vedantists.” We 
do not think these two declarations can be 
interpreted in any other way than as imply- 
ing that these converts to Vedantism would 
abandon what is distinctive in Christianity, 
namely, belief in a personal God, belief in 
personal immortality, and belief that God 
has furnished the supreme manifestation of 
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himself in human history in Jesus Christ.— 
THE EDITORS.] 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer’s name and address. 


I wish to ask a question which I would like 
to have you answer in the clearest possible man- 
ner. We are told by preachers that a man must 
believe in Jesus Christ in order to be saved. In 
other words, if a man does not believe in the 
‘‘miraculous cenception,” and the resurrection, 
and all those things that complete the orthodox 
view of Christ, that he shall be cast off, told to 
depart into outer darkness. We are also told 
that “ whosoever loveth is born of God.” Now, 
do they mean to say that belief in these things 
is a necessary antecedent, if not the direct cause, 
of love? Canno man except him who believes 
these things love? And if a man love, has he 
not the passport into the kingdom whose King is 
love? [I have met some men who make no pre- 
tensions to Christianity, men who would not 
affirm belief in any of these things T have spoken 
of, men who think or pay little attention to these 
things, and yet whose lives are filled with such a 
power that you cannot but feel stronger and bet- 
ter for a few hours’ association with them. To 
doubt the sacrifice, mercy, and love in their lives 
is impossible. A.R. 


Believing zz Christ is active consent with 
him in seeking to do the will of God. Believ- 
ing about Christ is assent to what are re- 
garded as facts in his history and inferences 
drawn from them. The former is essential 
to salvation; the latter is not. ‘“ With the 
heart man believeth,” says Paul. Head-belief 
is not saving faith. It is inconceivable that 
a doctrine never mentioned in all of Paul's 
epistles—the miraculous conception—should 
be an essential of the Christian faith he 
preached. We do not know what sort of 
preaching you have heard, or how carefully 
you have attended to it, but we have never 
heard any which conveyed the ideas you 
have imbibed. According to the New Testa- 
ment, the Christian man is the man who has 
the spirit of Christ, not the man who has cer- 
tain ideas about Christ. 


1. What is salvation? That is, is it a pres- 
ent or a future state or condition? During our 
recent revival the evangelist often used the 
words, “ Be saved to-night,” “Only believe on 
Jesus and you are saved.” My own idea has been 
more along the line of Mark xiii., 13. 2. Howdo 
you interpret Matt. xviii. 10? 3. Please arrange 
the following terms (used so often in theology) 
in regular order of succession, and give just a 
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hint as to what each means: Election, Justifica- 
tion, Salvation, Regeneration, and Sanctification. 
E. E. B. 

1. Sin being regarded as moral disease, 
salvation is restoration to moral health. 
* Moral” is of course inclusive of our rela- 
tion to God as well as to man. Salvation is 
to be thought of as a process, and may desig- 
nate either its present beginning or its future 
consummation. ?. Probably it refers to the 
Jewish doctrine of guardian angels. It corrects 
any depreciation of the “little ones” by say- 
ing that the most exalted uf the angels, those 
who are nearest the throne of God, are the 
angels assigned to their charge. 3. Election—- 
the divine choice of one for the sake of 
others, of a part of mankind to be a means of 


good to the whole. Regeneration—the be- - 


ginning of the life that is eternal as distinct 
from the life temporal, life in the spirit as 
distinct from life in the flesh. Justification 
and Sanctification—the constituting of right- 
eousness, the former in relation to law, the 
latter in relation to character. Salvation— 
above defined—is a term inclusive of these 
four. 


Kindly answer the following: 1. Did Christ’s 
baptism by John make the rite binding upon 
God’s children? 2. Canaperson bea true Chris- 
tian and not make any special observance of Sat- 
urday or Sunday? 3. Dg you consider baptism 
or Sabbath observance more binding than the 
office of priest or making sacrifices? 4. Do you 
think a person who was never baptized, who 
never made a special observance of the Sabbath 
or never partook of the Communion Supper, and 
yet who, so far as possible, trusted in God and 
fulfilled the law of love, could enter heaven ? 

2. Ws 5. 

1. No; Christians refer the obligation to 
the injunction of Jesus himself. See Matthew 
xxviii, 19. 2. There have been some good 
heathen who may be said to have lived a 
Christian life without such observance. Such 
cases may occur in Christian lands also. 
Neglect of the opportunity for religious cul- 
ture which the observance of the Lord’s day 
makes is likely to be detrimental to religious 
character. 3. The modern religious observ- 
ance and the ancient stand on the same foot- 
ing of obligation, each for its own time, as 
being requisite for the cultivation of religious 
character. 4. Yes; the criterion of fitness 
being in character, as described in your ques- 
tion. Omission of outward ordinances does 
not necessarily impair the character. On the 
other hand, there are comparatively few 
characters, if any, that can dispense with 


religious ordinances without incurring some 
defect thereby. 


Do you believe there will be a Judgment Day? 
You say in your article on the resurrection, 
“Even we that are living when the trump shall 
sound cannot enter the kingdom of God with 
our bodies.” Do you think it literal fact that 
the Lord will come with trumpet and take those 
living to some place called his kingdom? You 
certainly give that impression. I would like very 
much to know your views on this subject. 

pa Bes Bas 

Schiller truly said, “The history of the 
world is the judgment of the world.” The 
judgment of God is going on all the time, 
not postponed to the end of time. His law 
is always operating to punish the evil and 
bless the good. The idea 6# a postponed 
and final judgment, when all who have ever 
lived are to be assembled to receive sentence, 
is a doctrine of the Jewish rabbis which has 
survived as an anachronism in the Christian 
Church. The minds of the first disciples 
were imbued with that idea, and it colors the 
pictures of judgment in the New Testament. 
To interpret these pictures literally is simply 
grotesque. The kingdom of God is every- 
where; the realization of it in a blessed 
fruition of it is nowhere but in the spirits 
of the loyal and loving. 


1. Please advise me of the correct way in 
which to address a Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—both letter and envelope. 2. 
Can you tell me the name of the author and 
where I may get the poem containing the verse, 
“‘ God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold ” ? 

M. G. H. 

1. In addressing, for instance, Bishop Vin- 
cent, you should address him as “ Bishop 
John H. Vincent, D.D.” All the Methodist 
Episcopal bishops, we believe, have the D.D. 
In beginning your ‘letter, under the above 
address, write simply “Dear Sir,’ unless 
your personal acquaintance warrants a differ- 
ent term. ' 


What are the so-called “ Psalms of Solomon ” 
to which Professor Wellhausen so often refers in 
his “ Notes on the Psalms,” and which he assigns 
to 63-48 B.C. ? Ue 

For a specimen of them see the quotation 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica under the 
article « Messiah.” The collection goes by 
the name ‘Psalter of Solomon,’ a name 
arbitrarily given to it perhaps by some copy- 
ist. It has no sort of connection with Sol- 
omon, but is a collection of Pharisee psalms 
written in Hebrew soon after the taking of 
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Jerusalem by Pompey, B.c. 63, and preserved 
to us only in a Greek version. 


Can any reader of The Outlook inform me as 
to the history of a little plot of ground on West 
Twelfth Street, adjoining a modern apartment- 
house, used as a burial-ground, there being a 
central monument and a number of graves 
around? Possibly a bit of interesting history 
connected with Old New York may be thus re- 
vealed. 5. T. F. 


The plot referred to is the remnant of a 
larger burying-ground, most of which was 
removed many years ago and the land sold. 
The local guide-books give no further infor- 
mation. Doubtless some New York reader 
will be able to answer the inquiry more fully. 


Kindly tell m@ where can I find the lines: 


“ Where we but see the darkness of the mine, 
God sees the diamond shine ; 
Where we can only clustering leaves behold, 
He sees the bud they fold ; is 
We see the rude and outer strife, 
God knows the inner life ; 
And they from whom, like Pharisees, we shrink, 
With Christ may eat and drink.” 

; F. P. H. 


In your issue of February 26 the question is 
asked, “ Would you advise a preacher to study 
Herbert Spencer’s volumes?” I ask leave to call 
the attention of the preacher to “ The Philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer,” by W. H. Hudson, Asso- 
ciate Professor in Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, which gives an “outline-map or hand- 
guide ” to the synthetic system, and is admirable 
for this purpose. (Appleton, New Yotk. Price, 
1 think, $1.50.) F. L. M. 


Who wrote the poem entitled “ The Grave of 
Bonaparte”? F. G. S. 


About People 


—Mr. William J. Calhoun, of Illinois, who 
has been nominated by the President to be 
an Inter-State Commerce Commissioner, will 
be remembered as Mr. McKinley's special 
Commissioner to Cuba last summer. 


“ Lewis Carroll,” of « Alice in Wonderland,” 
is to have an appropriate memorial in the 
establishment of a cot named after him in 
the London Children’s Hospital, for which 
purpose a subscription of $5,000 is being 
raised. 

—The late Professor William Augustus 
Rogers, of Colby University, was a scientist 
of nationai reputation. He published several 
volumes of observations of stars, and made a 
number of valuable inventions to aid in the 
practical work of astronomy. He wasa Fel- 
low of the British Royal Society and a mem- 
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ber of our National Academy of Sciences. 
He had served as President of the American 
Society of Microscopists, and also as one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 


—Last week ex-Governor William Claflin, 
of Massachusetts, was eighty years old. He 
is one of the four surviving ex-Governors of 
the State, the others being Messrs. Boutwell, 
Long, and Brackett. Mr. Claflin has held 
the presidency of the Massachusetts Club 
almost continuously for fifty years. 


—Sir Herbert Kitchener, Sirdar (Com- 
mander) of the Anglo-Egyptian forces, is 
forty-seven years old. He has served in the 
Nile regions for fifteen years, having been, just 
before his promotion to the chief command, 
Governor of Suakin. In 1888 he was severely 
wounded in the action of Handub. 


—The discoverers of quinine and strych- 
nine, MM. Pelletier and Cacentou, are to 
have a monument erected to them in Paris. 
Pharmacists in every part of the world are 
invited to subscribe. The monument will 
take the form of two statues, to be erected in 
front of the High School of Pharmacy. 


—Prince Albert of Belgium, who is now 
visiting this country, is the only surviving son 
of the Count of Flanders, and is a nephew of 
King Leopold. As the King’s surviving 
children are daughters, the Count of Flanders 
becomes heir to the throne, but is expected 
to renounce this claim in favor of his son. 


—The late Luigi Salviati was the best 
known of Italian artists in mosaic. Asa boy 
he was apprenticed to the glass-blowers’ trade 
in Naples. He made some important inven- 
tions in glass-making. Going to Venice, he 
started a small mosaic factory of his own, 
which is now one of the sights of the most 
fascinating of cities. 


—Professor William James, of Harvard, 
says the Boston “Herald,” has been telling 
how he passed an examination in anatomy 
before the late Dr. Holmes. The first ques- 
tion put to him was as to the nerves at the 
base of the brain. It so happened that Mr. 
James was well up in that subject, and he 
promptly gave an exhaustive reply. “Oh, 
well, if you know that you know everything,” 
said Dr. Holmes, cheerfully, “let’s talk about 
something else. How are all your people at 
home?” 


—“It was during the administration of 
Governor Albion K. Parris,” remarks the 











Kennebec (Me.) “ Journal,” “that General 
Lafayette made his memorable tour of the 
United States, and paid his visit to Maine. 
It was on a Sunday that the General con- 
cluded that visit and proposed leaving the 
State from Portland. Governor Parris re- 
monstrated with him for taking his departure 
on that day, and said: ‘If you will postpone 
your trip until Monday, I will myself escort 
you to the State line with all the military 
honors.’ But Lafayette, accustomed to the 
Continental Sabbath, insisted on not altering 
his plans, and left Maine on Sunday, while 
the Sabbath-honoring Governor of a God- 
fearing State attended his church service as 
was his habit.” 


—The New York “ Times ” tells us that at 
the close of the Franco-Prussian war the four 
Dreyfus brothers—Jacques, Léon, Mathieu, 
and Alfred—were, like all other Alsacians, 
compelled to choose between French and 
German citizenship. The ‘- Times” adds: 


The selection of the former was, naturally, a 
serious matter for a man with large business in- 
terests in the conquered province, and, therefore, 
the oldest brother, who had already passed the 
age for military service, reluctantly became a 

- subject of the Kaiser. The other three brothers 
decided without hesitation to retain their old 
allegiance, and to remain Frenchmen, as they 
always had been. The head of the family 
showed that he acted entirely from business con- 
siderations, for he resolved that his six sons 
should each take the oath to France as soon as 
the German law permitted, which was on reach- 
ing the age of seventeen. In 1894, when the 
charge of treason was brought against their 
uncle, two of these lads were preparing respect- 
ively for the Ecole Polytechnique and St. Cyr. 
They were not allowed to present themselves for 
examination. In 1895 and 1896 two of their 
brothers reached the prescribed age, and, in 
spite of the disgrace attached to their name, 
went to France. Finally, Jacques Dreyfus him- 
self abandoned his home and his business, settled 
at Belfort, and petitioned to be readmitted to 
French citizenshlp. All this proves little, indeed, 
but it does show that the Dreyfus family was 


not one likely to take small bribes from Ger- 
many. 


A Quaker Romance 


Valentine Hollingsworth accompanied William 
Penn in the good ship Welcome, and settled in 
Delaware upon the banks of the Brandywine. 
Katherine, his daughter, “‘a delectable Quaker 
maiden,” the pride of the little settlement, was 
wooed and won by big George Robinson. But 
George was of the Church of England, and 
Katherine “ must be married in meeting.” 

“ George,” writes the author of “ Heirlooms in 
Miniature,” “was willing to join the society, be 
a Friend, and be married in meeting or anywhere 
else that Katherine said; accordingly, he and 
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Katherine made their first declaration fifth day, 
first month, 1688.” The elders, however, had 
“scruples,” seeing that George’s conversion was 
very sudden, and they asked him this searching 
question: ‘“ Friend Robinson, dost thou join the 
Society of Friends from.conviction, or for the 
love of Katherine Hollingsworth?” George 
hesitated. He prized the truth and he did wish 
to marry Katherine. So he answered: “ 1 wish 
to join the Society for the love of Ketherine 
Hollingsworth.” 

The Friends counseled “ delay, and that Friend 
Robinson should be persuasively and instructively 
dealt with.” Shrewd men as they -were, they 
allowed Katherine to deal with him; and within 
a year George joined the society as a true con- 
vert. 

An old manuscript reads : ‘“ He and Katherine 
were permitted to begin a long and happy married 
life together, being for many years an example 
of Piety and Goodness to those around them, 
and retaining their Love of Truth and Loyalty 
to the Society to the last.”— Youth’s Companion. 





Bits of Fun 


Edith—She sings like a canary. Bertha—Oh, 
no; a canary begins to sing when people com- 
mence to talk ; people commence to talk when 
she begins to sing.—Boston Transcript. 


“ Pride,” said Uncle Eben, “am er good t’ing 
in its place. But er country or er citizen is in 
hahd luck when he ain’ got nuffin’ much ’ceppin’ 
‘is pride ter be proud of.”— Washington Star. 


We often see odd announcements taken from 
ancient church accounts. What will people who 
live a century or two hence think of the follow- 
ing from the Bishop Burton Church accounts for , 
1897: “To killing worms in the bust of John 
Wesley, 15s.” ?— Westminster Gazette. 


The “ Longbow” gives some amusing pieces 
of Lewis Carroll’s humor from the forgotten 
pages of Oxford pamphlets. During the election 
at Oxford in 1865 he gave vent to the following 
Euclidean definition : “ Plain superficiality is the 
character of a speech in which, any two points 
being taken, the speaker is found to lie wholly 
with regard to those two points.” A note is also 
given on the right appreciation of examiners: 
“A takes in ten books and gets a third class; B 
takes in the examiners and gets a second. Find 
the value of the examiners in terms of books; 


also their value in terms when no examination is 
held.” 


The Indianapolis “ Sentinel ” says that a New 
York firm applied to Abraham Lincoln, some time 
before he became President, for information as 
to the financial standing of one of his neighbors. 
Mr. Lincoln replied as follows: ‘“ Yours of the 
10th inst. received. Iam well acquainted with 
Mr. X., and know his circumstances. First of 
all, he has a wife and baby; together, they ought 
to be worth $50,000. Secondly, he has an office, 
in which there are a table worth $1.50 and three 
chairs, worth, say, $1. Last of all, there is in one 
corner a large rat hole which will bear looking 
into. Respectfully, A. LINCOLN.” 


For the Little People 
% 


Growing in a Nook 
By Mary Gordon 
I wonder, said a daisy small, 
Growing in a nook, 
What it would have made of me, 
How I now should look, 
If I had had my birth and lot 
In some large and sunny spot? 


I know my ruffle would have grown 
Twice as broad and white, 

And its golden brooch had been 
Twice as large and bright. 

1 know it by this longing smart 

Stinging in my daisy heart. 


I wonder if the open field 
Had not made me tall, 
Nodding o’er my sisters fair, 
Leader of them all, 
Or haply some bright, cooling brook— 
Anything but this small nook. 


So this daisy in a nook 
Lost her sunny face, 
Wond’ring what she might have been 
In some other place ; 
Wondering ‘till she withered grew— 
But she never, never knew. 


Billy the Heathen 
By Anne Weston Whitney 


They were waiting for the train to the 
cranberry bogs; Mrs. Dale, the sick baby, 
four older children, and Billy the goat. Other 
« pickers” were waiting, too; but though they 
were all to be gone for several weeks, there 
were no trunks to be seen—only great bundles 
tied up in patchwork quilts. In that belong- 
ing to the Dales there was a feather bed, and 
on it lay “ Baby Dale.” 

A colored boy, tired of waiting, began to 
stand on his head, turn somersaults, and 
walk on his hands with his feet in the air. 
Baby Dale laughed, and clapped her hands, 
and cried, “ More, more!” till Virgil noticed 
her and grinned. Then he took the tin pan 
he was going to pick cranberries in, and, using 
it for a drum, gave a shuffling dance that 
delighted Baby Dale still more. But Billy 
the goat did not like the noise, and, as the 
train came puffing into the station, made a 
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dash for it, with the intention of showing dis- 
approval, in the manner of goats, by butting it 
vigorously. 

There was a cry of dismay from the Dale 
children, but Virgil with a bound went for 
the goat, caught him by the horns, and to- 
gether they rolled down an embankment, 
just as the train went over the spot where 
they had met. Virgil was found still and 
bleeding, the goat butting him most ener- 
getically. They laid him on the platform, 
while the goat was put on the train and se- 
cured so that he could do no further harm. 

The little Dale children were all crying as 
they got on the train, and Mrs. Dale looked 
very much distressed as she said: 

“T would not leave the boy, but my baby 
is sick, and I must make money to buy bread 
for my children.” 

When Virgil came to himself, he was in a 
hospital, and he asked, 

“ Dat goat wara’t hurt none, were ’e?” 

“‘ No,” said the doctor, “ but I suppose you 
wish he was.” 

“ Lor’ sakes !” said Virgil, “he doan’t know 
no better.” 

“Then you forgive the goat?” asked the 
doctor. 

“ Ain’t no call ter forgive ‘im w’en ’e don’t 
know no better. Dat goat jest same as de 
heathen.” 

“ Well, Virgil,’ said the doctor, “most 
boys would not care whether the goat knew 
better or not; they would want to ‘ have it 
out’ with him.” . 

But Virgil never seemed to feel any re- 
sentment towards the goat, and when he was 
able to go to the cranberry bogs, he found 
that he had not been forgotten by the Dales. 
Every night, each of those who had been 
picking through the day put some pennies 
in a box “ for Virgil.’ He objected to taking 
them at first, but they insisted, and little 
Millie said : 

“When I put mine in, I always said, 
‘ Thank you, Virgil, for saving the goat, but 
I wish he hadn’t hurt you.’ ” 

“ Dat’s kind in you all,” said Virgil, “ but 
yer ain’t no call ter blame dat goat; no one 
ain’t ebber tole him no better; he jest like 
dem heathen.” And so the goat got the 
name of “ Billy the Heathen.” 





For the Little People 


The Reindeer for Alaska 

There arrived in the harbor of New York 
recently a steamship from Arctic Norway, 
having on board over five hundred reindeer, 
and a group of Norwegians, Finns, and Lap- 
landers to care for them. 

There are very few railroads in Alaska, 
and many miles of country that must be 
reached by dogs and sleds, or reindeer and 
sleds. The Government some years ago in- 
troduced the reindeer into Alaska, not only 
as beasts of burden, but also to supply food. 
The reindeer travel much faster than dogs, 
and can live on the moss to be found under 
the snow. The dogs must be fed and the 
food for them carried in the sleds when long 
journeys are taken. Last December it was 
reported that miners in Alaska were suffering 
for food, and Congress voted to send relief 
to them. This last fall a number of whalers 
were caught in the ice, and, it was thought, 
without food enough to last until the ice 
should break in the spring. It was almost 
impossible to reach these whalers. The 
Government sent out an expedition to go by 
boat to a given point where reindeer would 
meet them and start over the ice with sup- 
plies. There were not reindeer enough in 
the country to carry relief to the miners and 
the whalers without bringing possible suffer- 
ing to the natives. At once the Government 
decided to buy and send to Alaska a large 
herd of reindeer, and this herd, with its care- 
takers, arrived in New York lately on its 
way to Alaska. After the herd arrived in 
New York the Government decided to sell 
them, as the reports of suffering among the 
miners had been contradicted. 

The people of Alaska did not know how 
to care for or use the reindeer. Because of 
this, when the reindeer were introduced, 
people had to be brought with the rein- 
deer, who knew how to care for them. They 
are the teachers of the people of Alaska, who 
will teach them many things they do not 
know, and help to make life easier and more 
comfortable. 

These reindeer are not like the reindeer 
who draw Santa Claus on his merry mission 
as we see them in pictures. The antlers of 
reindeer measure sometimes seven feet from 
tip to tip, and have three or more prongs. 
The antlers of this herd of reindeer were 
removed before they left Norway, lest they 
* should injure each other in their long journey 

of four thousand miles on shipboard, where 
they were placed five in each stall. The 
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Lapps and Finns who are on their way to 
Alaska are all dressed in furs; the women 
are dressed so much like the men that it is 
difficult to distinguish them. The fur gar- 
ments are trimmed with bright bits of cloth, 
and the hats are four-cornered, most of them 
trimmed at the corners with gay tassels. 

There are several little children in the 
party dressed like their fathers and mothers. 
The one little baby was carried about in a 
wooden dish wrapped in furs; you cannot 
see where the baby gets any air to breathe. 

The Lapps and Finns were very reluctant 
to leave their native land; the Government 
has to pay the herders three times as much 
money as they earn at home, and provide their 
houses and food. The steamer started from 
Bosekop, Arctic Lapland, Norway. 


The Cats’ Party 
By Mary Van Derburgh 


The cats had a party down in the swamp 
Under the greenwood tree. 

Tomasso was there in his very best coat, 
And he danced with Maria Marie ; 

He escorted her home by the light of the 

moon; 

He knew how it would be— 

Her mother gave him a sugar mouse 
And a cup of catnip tea. 


Pepper 


. 


Perhaps you will be interested to know 
that the pepper which you see on the table is 
the truit or nut of a vine, or climbing shrub, 
a native of India; that its name in Sanskrit 
is Dippali, and that the changing of the / to r 
was made by the Persians, who have no / in 
their alphabet. Black pepper is the unripe 
fruit ground; white pepper is the ripe fruit 
ground after the black outer shell has been 
taken off. At one time in the history of the 
world, when it was difficult to get this condi- 
ment, now so cheap that the poorest can have 
it to use on their table, pepper was sold at 
enormous prices, and only the very rich could 
afford to have it. 


Pretty Thoughts 


The missionaries tell some very pretty 
stories of the use of words by some of the 
tribes of Africa. One tribe calls thunder 
“the sky's gun;” morning is called “the 
day’s child ;” when ice was shown to them, 
they said, “ Itis water asleep.” 
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Children’s Ideas of Money 


Dr. George E. Dawson, of the Bible Nor- 
mal College, sent out the question to the 
pupils of the public schools of New York, 
“If you had five dollars all your own, what 
would you do with it?” He received answers 
from over thirteen hundred pupils, about 
equally divided between boys and girls. The 
ages of the pupils ranged from five to sixteen 
years. Forty-four per cent. of these pupils 
would deposit money in the bank; over thir- 
teen per cent. would buy clothing; two per 
cent. would buy something to eat; fifteen 
per cent. would buy toys; two per cent. 
would buy jewelry. Six-tenths of one per 
cent. would buy firearms; one per cent. 
would travel; six per cent. would buy books. 
The children who voted for‘something to 
eat were nearly all under seven years of 
age. Little girls who wished to spend their 
money for amusements were anxious for 
dolls and doll-carriages; while boys desired 
pets. Of the fourteen per cent. who desired 
to travel, they were all older children. It 
was noticed that it was the older children 
who wished to buy books. Of the six per 
cent. who wished to give their money away, 
the majority were girls. 


Beauty in the Home 


Recently there was delivered in New York 
a lecture on artistic household utensils. A 
few years ago the enthusiastic housekeepers 
were made more enthusiastic by the appear- 
ance of perfectly beautiful pots and pans and 
kettles—bright and shining, and lighter to 


handle than silver. Tothe housekeeper who 
does her own work these cooking utensils 
were a boon; but to the unfortunate house- 
keeper who must have her housework done 
through another’s hands, indulgence in this 
esthetic kitchen equipment soon became 
impossible, except to the one of unlimited 
purse. In porcelain and china ware the 
advance in the last ten years from the crude 
and ugly utensils to the dainty, pretty cocking 
utensils of to-day marks the difference between 
the age of utility and that happy age for the 
housekeeper when beauty and utility have 
married. Whether Boston has succumbed 
to the allurements of the beautiful gray crock- 
ery bean-pots, with the fierce, open-mouthed 
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dragons on the outside, we do not know, but 
they are beautiful enough to woo and win 
the most orthodox Bostonian, even though 
the family bean-pot is an heirloom. All 
lovers of pies who keep abreast of the times 
have discovered the beautiful decorated pic- 
plates, as beautiful, some of them, as the 
service plates used in even well-to-do families. 
These pie-plates will stand the hottest oven 
without discoloration. To China we are in- 
debted, perhaps, for the blue-and-white pud- 
ding-dishes, which come in all sizes and 
beautifully decorated. The small baking- 
dishes and the shells for baking fish are several 
years old. 

Housekeeping to-day can in fact be really 
an art. From kitchen to topmost chamber 
all that is needed to make an _ esthetic 
dream is an educated artistic sense, for no 
longer is wealth a necessity to make a beau- 
tiful home. Under the auspices of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of Boston, a course of 
lectures with the general title of “ Beauty in 
the Home” has been delivered. Leaflets 
have been issued on each lecture which gives | 
the sub-titles—“ The Exterior and the In- 
terior of the House; “Furniture and Tex- 
tiles ;’ “Household Art;” “Casts and Pic- 
tures;’ “ The Soul of the Home ;” “ Voice 
and Manner;” “ Dress and Home Life.” 
The purpose of these lectures, it is declared, 
is to promote in the city of Boston a ficer 
public spirit and a better social order. The 
leaflet calls attention to the fact that about 
one-tenth of the families of Boston occupy 
premises worth as much as those occupied 
by the remaining nine-tenths, and urges that 
the housing of the poor has become an impor- 
tant factor in the development of municipal 
life, and it also urges the passage of laws 
that will promote beauty in architecture. 
One extract in regard to interior furnishings 
is well worth quoting as a whole: “ As _peo- 
ple should be more important and interesting 
than their houses, the walls of a room should 
not distract the attention with a spotty, con- 
fused, crowded collection of miscellaneous 
objects, but should be of secondary impor- 
tance, and serve as a background for the 
living pictures within the room. The first 
principle to be considered in furnishing a 
room is to start with a definite idea whether 
it shall be pale or dark, cool or warm.” A 
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quotation from Walliam Morris should be 
committed to memory by all housekeepers : 

“ As for beautiful furniture, don’t have too 
much of it; have none for mere finery’s sake 
or to satisfy the claims of custom. . . . I have 
never been in any rich man’s house which 
would not have looked the better for having 
a bonfire made outside of it of nine-tenths of 
all that it held. ... Luxury cannot exist 
without slavery of some kind or other... . 
[It must be confessed that the middle classes 
of our civilization have embraced luxury in- 
stead of art.” (By luxury Morris means what 
is made merely for show.) | 

So also should be the quotation from 
Michael Angelo: “Beauty comes through 
the purgation of superfluities.” 


The Cooking of Vegetables 


We have reterred frequently in these col- 
umns to the valuable pamphlets published by 
the Department of Agriculture on food values 
and the cooking of foods. One of the latest 
of these pamphlets is Bulletin No. 43, “ Losses 
in Boiling Vegetables, and the Digestibility 
of Potatoes and Eggs.” The experiments 
have been such as to reveal how much nutri- 
ment is lost in the cooking of vegetables as 
done in most homes. In a country where 
economy is the necessity in most homes, the 
waste in foods is a serious matter. The ex- 
periments proved that peeling potatoes and 
soaking them in cold water before boiling 
meant an almost absolute loss of all nutri- 
ment. Putting potatoes in cold water, and 
letting them cook-in that water, reduces the 
loss; putting in hot water and bringing to the 
boiling point at once reduces the waste. The 
greatest amount of nutritive matter is pre- 
served in the unpeeled potatoes. In cooking 
carrots it was found that the food value of 
this vegetable depended not only on the cook- 
ing, but the preparation. When cut in small 
pieces the loss of nutriment is thirty per 
cent., in large pieces twenty per cent.; rapid 
boiling and as little water as possible pre- 
served the greatest amount of food values. 
In one hundred pounds of uncooked cabbage 
there are but seven and one-half pounds of 
solid matter, and from two to three pounds of 
this are lost in cooking. 


Protecting Children 


The Woman’s Humane Society of St. 
Louis, Mo., is taking active measures against 
the selling of flowers, newspapers, and lottery 
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tickets in bar-rooms and upon the street by 
little girls. A careful investigation has re- 
vealed the fact that much of this begging is 
not made necessary by poverty that could not 
be otherwise provided against, but that the 
proceeds of this debasing practice are used by 
the parents of these children for drink. The 
women of the city are thoroughly in earnest, 
and that means that this debasing practice 
will be broken up. Moral indignation is the 
successful antidote of immoral practices. 


A Step Upward 

One of the results of interest in Civil Ser- 
vice Reform is shown by a bill recently intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature providing 
that any graduate of a grammar or high 
school in the State shall receive a certificate 
of graduation which shall be accepted as 
equivalent to a mental examination by Civil 
Service Commissioners for applicants for 
positions in the Police and Fire Departments, 
for minor clerkships, and any position in the 
civil service list where the salary does not 
excecd $1,200 a year. The bill also provides 
that certificates received within the past ten 
years from grammar or high schools, or 
schools of like rank in the State, shall be ac- 
cepted as the equivalent of an examination 
by the civil service examiners. It is doubtful 
if the advantages of education for their chil- 
dren could ever be more clearly made evident 
to the lower middle classes, as well as the ex- 
treme poor, who do not see a money value in 
education, than by the passage of just such 
a bill. To talk of the advantages of educa- 
tion to people who do not appreciate it ac- 
complishes little. But when education can 
be demonstrated as having money value by 
practical experience, then it is appreciated. 
Once this information sifts down to these 
people, that keeping a child in school until a 
diploma is secured means that much in favor 
of a position under the civil government, 
then the advantages of education will be ap- 
preciated alike by the child and the parent. 
The poor are frequently criticised because of 
their tendency to make any sacrifice to secure 
positions under the Government—sacrifices of 
time and even of apparent regular employ- 
ment. The reason for this is that the uncer- 
tainties of a position under the civil govern- 
ment bear no comparison to the uncertainties 
of a position in the commercial world or 
among manual workers. To even be certain 
of a position for one year means the differ- 
ence between peace of mind and anxiety. 
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When the civil service position carries with 
it a guarantee of regular employment, even 
the lowest position obtainable is more to be 
desired than the position that carries with it 
only a partial promise of regular employment. 
The passage of this bill for this reason, if for 
no other, is desirable. It does not bar out 
the man who obtains his education outside 
of the schools. It simply puts a value upon 
prolonging the school life of the children of 
those classes who too rarely appreciate the 
advantage of education. 


A Sound Theory of Education 

To find a sound theory for the education 
of children of tender years in a novel written 
probably about 1850 is, to say the least, 
interesting. Lord Lytton, as the readers of 
the “Caxtons” will doubtless remember, 
makes Mr. Caxton say, almost when the birth 
of a son is announced, “The Neogelos ”— 
new-born—shall go to school, . . . the nurse 
with him, and all will be right again.” A year 


later the doctor recalls this to Mr. Caxton, 
when the following conversation takes place : 


“ Why, then, Squills,” said my father, familiarly, 
‘ you would know that, though a scholar is often 
a fool, he is never a fool so supreme, so superla- 
tive, as when he is defacing the first unsullied 
page of the human history, by entering into it the 
commonplaces of his own pedantry. A scholar, 
sir—at least one like me—is of all persons the 
most unfit to teach young children. A mother, 
sir—a simple, natural, loving mother—is the in- 
fant’s true guide to knowledge.” 

““Egad, Mr. Caxton, in spite of Helvetius, 
whom you quoted the night the boy was born— 
egad, I believe you are right.” 

“T am sure of it,” said my father; “atleast as 
sure as a poor mortal can be of anything. I 
agree with Helvetius, the child should be edu- 
cated from its birth; but how ?—there is the rub: 
send him to school forthwith! Certainly, he is 
at school already with the two great teachers, 
Nature and Love. Observe that childhood and 
genius have the same master-organ in common— 
inquisitiveness. Let childhood have its way, 
and, as it began where genius begins, it may find 
what genius finds. A certain Greek writer tells 
us of some man who, in order to save his bees a 
troublesome flight to Hymettus, cut their wings, 
and placed before them the finest flowers he 
could select. The poor bees made no honey. 
Now, sir, if I were to teach my boy, I should be 
cutting his wings, and giving him the flowers he 
should find himself. Let us leave Nature alone 
for the present, and Nature’s loving proxy, the 
watchful mother.” 

Therewith my father pointed to his heir sprawl- 
ing on the grass, and plucking daisies on the 
lawn; while the young mother’s voice rose mer- 
rily, laughing at the child’s glee. 

“I shall make but a poor bill out of your nur- 
sery, I see,” said Mr. Squills. 


The Outlook 


Agreeably to these doctrines, strange in so 
learned a father, I thrived and flourished, and 
learned to spell, and make pot-hooks, under the 
joint care of my mother and Dame Primmins. 
This last was one of an old race fast dying away— 
the race of old faithful servants—the race of old 
tale-telling nurses. She had reared my mother 
before me; but her affection put out new flowers 
for the new generation. She was a Devonshire 
woman—and Devonshire women, especially those 
who have passed their youth near the seacoast, 
are generally superstitious. She had a wonder- 
ful budget of fables. Before l was six years old 
I was erudite in that primitive literature in which 
the legends of all nations are traced to a com 
mon fountain—* Puss in Boots,” “Tom Thumb,” 
“ Fortunio,” “Fortunatus,” “ Jack the Giant- 
Killer ”’—tales like proverbs, equally familiar, 
under different versions, to the infant worshipers 
of Budh and the hardier children of Thor. 1 
may say, without vanity, that in an examination 
in those venerable classics I could have taken 
honors ! 

My dear mother had some little misgivings as 
to the solid benefit to be derived from such fan- 
tastic erudition, and timidly consulted my father 
thereon. 

“‘ My love,” answered my father, in that tone 
of voice which always puzzled even my mother 
to be sure whether he was in jest or earnest— 
“in all these fables, certain philosophers could 
easily discover symbolic significations of the high- 
est morality. 1 have myself written a treatise to 
prove that ‘ Puss in Boots’ is an allegory upon 
the progress of the human understanding, having 
its origin in the mystical schools of the Egyptian 
priests, and evidently an illustration of the wor- 
ship rendered at Thebes and Memphis to those 
feline quadrupeds, of which they make both relig- 
ious symbols and elaborate mummies.” 

“My dear Austin,” said my mother, opening 
her blue eyes, “ you don’t think that Sisty would 
discover all those fine things in ‘Puss in 
Boots!’ 

“My dear Kitty,” answered my father, “ you 
don’t think, when you were good enough to take 
up with me, that you found in me all the fine 
things I have learned from books. You knew 
me only as a harmless creatute, who was happy 
enough to please your fancy. By and by you 
discovered that I was no worse for all the quartos 
that have transmigrated into ideas within me— 
ideas that are mysteries even to myself. If Sisty, 
as you call the child (plague on that unlucky 
anachronism! which you do well to abbreviate 
into a dissyllable)—if Sisty can’t discover all the 
wisdom of Egypt in ‘ Puss in Boots,’ what then? 
‘Puss in Boots’ is harmless, and it pleases his 
fancy. All that wakes curiosity is wisdom, if 
innocent—all that pleases the fancy now, turns 
hereafter to love or to knowledge. And so, my 
dear, go back to the nursery.” 


A Question 


A correspondent has sent us the following 
question, to which we ask the members of 
the Home Club to reply: 

“ What would you suggest as suitable Sun- 
day afternoon occupation for a girl of ten?” 





